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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ees 
HE Spanish-American War, as we have pointed out else- 
where, is rapidly widening in scope, but its incidents 
happen slowly. The danger of a collision between the United 
States and Germany increases, owing to the growth of an 
impression in the Union that the Emperor intends to inter- 
fere in the Philippines, but Admiral Dewey still quietly 
awaits his first reinforcements, which should arrive next 
week. General Merritt, who is to govern the islands, will not 
arrive for another three weeks. The Spanish Government 
has sent Admiral Camara from Cadiz with a squadron to 
attack Admiral Dewey, but he has as yet only reached Port 
Said, and it is doubtfal whether, with his ill-found ships and 
the coal difficulty in his way, he will ever reach the Pacific. 
Indeed, he may not try, for the President has decided to send 
Admiral Watson with a squadron of swift cruisers to bombard 
Spanish ports, and Admiral Camara may be recalled to defend 
them. General Shafter has landed, as we stated last week, at 
Baiquiri, has driven in all Spanish detachments, and is now with 
fifteen thousand men looking down into Santiago, which he 
will attack as soon as his engineers can clear a road for his 
heavy guns and provision carts. He has not, however, 
assailed it yet, and the rumours of an immediate assault 
may be incorrect. The general effect of the skirmishing is that 
the Spanish soldiers shoot unexpectedly well, but cannot stand 
up against an American charge. Poor lads, they are very 
young, they are badly fed, and they know beforehand that 
they cannot win. 


All correspondents expect a sanguinary struggle for 
Santiago, and much evidence points that way. There is 
other evidence, however, which suggests that General Linares 
does not intend to fight, but will blow up the squadron, and 
with his soldiers and sailors will abandon Santiago, and com- 
mence in the interior a guerilla war. That will be very 
worrying for the Americans, whose difficulty is to get across 
any large force of cavalry, though, at the same time, it will 
release the American fleet for an attack on Porto Rico. 


‘Our readers should note with extreme attention all news 
from the Philippines. The German Government professes a 
friendly neutrality in the war, but the Emperor is gradually 
accumulating force in the harbour of Manilla, which he would 
mot do unless he had some definite plan in his mind. 
The American idea is that he has an understanding with 
Aguinaldo, and that when that leader has proclaimed 
« Republic, the Emperor will recognise him, aid him, and 
obtain in return acoaling-station. It1s doubtful if Aguinaldo 
has any such plan in his head, though it mrst be remembered 
that the insurgents are “ Hispaniolised” dark men, and that 
such persons never take kindly to “ North-Americans;” but 
it is not doubtful that the Americans will resist such an 





arrangement. They are not inclined to “take stock” in 
dark Republics, they are sensitive to European affronts, and 
they have an acute dislike to the present German Emperor, 
whom they consider the very embodiment of militarism and 
Monarchy. Unless both German and American Admirals 
are unusually self-controlled there may be serious trouble 
out there. 


The feeling in commercial Spain in favour of “ peace” 
obviously increases, and is supported to a great extent by 
the Church, which is greatly concerned at the ruin of the 
colonies, first on Catholic grounds, and secondly because 
clerical property and incomes may be seriously reduced. The 
Church has immense property in the Philippines, and is 
believed to hold Spanish and Cuban bonds to a large extent. 
There is, however, no sign that the Spanish Government 
shares these feelings, while there are many signs that 
in the peace party ridiculous impressions prevail as to 
possible terms. The broadest yet suggested are that 
the Americans should take Porto Rico, that Cuba should 
be declared independent with an “arrangement” about 
her Debt, and that the Philippines should remain Spanish, 
the Union retaining only a coaling-station. Spain might 
as well ask that New York should be placed in her 
hands as security for the Cuban Debt. It is not impos- 
sible, as our readers should remember, that the ruling men 
of Spain share the ignorance of their people as to the re- 
sources and the character of their great antagonist. They 
were utterly deluded, as they have confessed, with the idea 
that American menaces meant nothing. They have, in fact, 
so much experience of loud words that they cannot conceive 
that they may be uttered by very resolute men. 

We do not know if our readers will notice that the three 
Latin countries have accepted Liberal Ministries. Seior 
Sagasta, Premier and quasi-Dictator of Spain, is the long- 
established representative of that party, and bas an almost 
complete Liberal Cabinet. General Pelloux, whom the 
King has called to the head of affairs in Italy, has always 
belonged to the Left, is described as an active partisan of 
that side, and has selected his Ministry entirely from 
Radicals. So has M. Brisson, who has accepted the “closely 
watched slavery mocked with the name of power” in France, 
his Ministry being described as “strictly homogeneous.” 
The phenomenon is curious, the more so because none 
of the three Ministries is doing, or expected to do, anything 
particularly Radical. Sefior Sagasta is feebly waging a 
long war, and has publicly announced that he shall, if 
necessary, suspend the Constitution. General Pelloux will, 
it is understood, propose certain measures of repression, and, 
if necessary, employ the Army to suppress disturbances 
“rigorously; ” and M. Brisson is of all men alive the one 
most certain to deal sternly with disorder in the streets. 
None of them offers any great measure of reform, and all 
three make it their first object to conciliate the armed force, 
without which the cities would certainly overthrow them. It 
looks very much—though political prophecy is futile— 
as if the Radicals of the South had entered upon a period of 
mental lassitude. Note the absence of new men of repute. 

M. Brisson has commenced his career with a sort of success. 
He read a long speech in the Chamber on Thursday, in which 
he said that his two great measures would be the substitution 
of an Income-tax on the rich only for the Window-tax and 
some other direct imposts, and the establishment of old-age 
pensions for artisans. He will maintain Protection, will fine 
stockjobbers, and will form a colonial army,—apparently, 
though this is not clear, of white men. He will maintain the 
Russian Alliance, and the sentence on Dreyfas, and “ will ener- 
getically defend lay society and the supremacy of the civil power 
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against any encroachment.” The Right looked glum at that 
hint, which in the mouth of a Radical Premier with a Radical 
Cabinet means a great deal, and the “ Rallied” were irritated by 
a threat that only true Republicans shall be admitted to office ; 
but it has been decided to let the new Ministry have its 
chance, and a vote of confidence was passed by 315 to 250. 
That is a working majority, if M. Brisson can keep it; and it 
must be remembered that the Chamber is very new, and may 
prove unexpectedly Radical. There will be great turmoil 
over the Old Age Pensions Bill unless it is strictly a measure 
of insurance, the little peasant asking why on earth he should 
help to keep the ouvrier of the cities. 


Lord Salisbury made a speech at the United Club on 
Wednesday on foreign affairs. It ought, therefore, to have 
been interesting, but it was not. Indeed, the Premier himself 
intimated that he did not intend to be interesting, the “ great 
servants of the Crown” having telegraphed to him, in one 
unbroken voice, “The more you are silent, the better we shall 
get on.” Probably they are right while the situation every- 
where is so complex, but we fail to see the utility either of 
reporting or commenting on a silent speech. Would it not 
be better, if nothing may be said, to say nothing ? 

The Bishop of London has forwarded a letter to all incum- 
bents under his jurisdiction, warning them that there must 
be limitations to the “tendency to make new experiments,” 
which in a diocese like London must always be visible. 
Nothing should be done which is inconsistent with the 
spirit and intention of the Prayer-book. There “must be 
no opportunity for personal eccentricities to invade the 
system of the Church.” He “ directs,” therefore, that morning 
and evening prayer should be said, and the Communion 
snould be celebrated, at hours convenient to the congregation. 
Additional services when used should be separated from the 
regular services by a distinct interval of time, and moreover 
should previously have been submitted to the Bishop for 
sanction. The Bishop has the deepest sympathy with the 
arduous work of his clergy, but it is his “ duty to see that 
permissible liberty is not unduly extended so as to impair the 
distinctive characteristics of the services of our Church.” 
That is a very judicious letter, though perhaps, like most 
episcopal letters, a little wanting in frankness, the evils in- 
tended to be met not being plainly described; but the point 
is, what effect it will produce. Dr. Creighton will hardly 
prosecute an incumbent for administering the Communion at 
such an hour as to insure its being taken fasting, and the 
incumbent who makes much of that idea, or who desires to 
introduce risky additional services, will not, as a rule, be 
greatly moved by his canonical relation to his Bishop. The 
letter, in fact, if resisted, becomes a letter of advice only, 
good advice no doubt, but still lacking in the authority 
which those who appeal to the Bishop fondly believe that he 
is able to exercise. 

In the Times of Saturday last is published a letter from 
Canon Gore on “ Lawlessness in the Church” which, in our 
opinion, should go far to settle the present difficulties. Not 
only is its whole tenour wise and restrained, but it breathes 
the true spirit of comprehension,—the spirit which has always 
belonged, as of right, to the Church of England, and has in 
the main always been preserved by her. The letter is too 
long to quote whole and too concise to be satisfactorily com- 
pressed, but we may note two passages of special moment. 
“Almost all of us desire,” says Canon Gore, “that the two 
great historical parties in the Church of England—High 
Churchmen and Low Churchmen—should be able to live in 
peace side by side on the basis of a common Creed and a 

common Prayer-Book, making whatever relative progress 
they are able to make by purely moral and intellectual forces.” 
Canon Gore goes on to declare that “every layman has a right 
in every church to find the same services intelligibly and 
completely rendered, and not to have prayers or devotions of 
the source of which he may know nothing thrust upon him in 
the public services.” At the same time omissions or additions 
will sometimes be necessary, and the power to authorise these 
may safely be left to the Bishops. ‘ We must abide,” ends 
Canon Gore, “by the Prayer-Book as our basis of unity, and 
that, thank God, will allow us plenty of room for liberty.” If 
Canon Gore truly represents the High Church party, a settle- 


The Times of Monday publishes a letter from Canon Knox 
Little, which may serve as a useful warning to Sir William 
Harcourt against trying to make political capital out of 
ecclesiastical disputes. The Canon threatens the Liberal 
party with the secession of all Liberal clergymen indignant at 
Sir William Harcourt’s statement that thousands of them are 
false to their ordination vows. He gives Sir William the 
“ hie direct,” and adds :—“TI will not go the length of my friend» 
Lord Halifax, as he is reported, and say that Sir William 
Harcourt ‘said what he knew to be untrue’; I am not so 
sure of that. The right hon. gentleman is plunged in such a 
depth of abysmal ignorance, he has got into the habit for so 
long of saying what he thinks may politically ‘pay,’ that I 
have no doubt the lines between truth and falsehood are so 
deplorably blurred in his mind on such subjects that he really 
does not know what is true and what is not true.” How 
theological controversy spoils men’s manners! It transforms 
Sir William Harcourt from a polished, though pugnacious, 
advocate into a bully; it turns good Mr. Samuel Smith into 
an honest Titus Oates—if that is thinkable—and it makes 
Canons as sardonic as if they were Archbishops of Canterbury. 


A grave debate was raised on Friday week in the House of 
Commons abont the coal strike in South Wales. The speakers 
on behalf of the miners showed that ninety thousand men 
had struck for an advance of 10 per cent. in wages and some 
alterations in their sliding-scale, and as the employers would 
not give way, were now, after an idleness of twelve weeks, 
reduced to great distress. The strike covered an area so 
extensive that it had even interfered with the supply 
of coal to the Fleet, and they therefore thought it ex- 
pedient that the Board of Trade should intervene, and 
persuade employers, with whom they have great influence, 
to allow an arbitrator to be appointed. Sir William Har- 
court supported the application, first, because the strike was a 
national disaster, and, secondly, because the true facts cduld 
only be elicited through an official inquiry; but Mr. Ritchie said 
that he had inquired, and that on his suggestion a joint Com- 
mittee of masters and men had been appointed, but that the 
Committee found themselves unable to agree. He must 
therefore, as provided by the Conciliation Act, wait until 
both parties applied to him to appoint a conciliator, when he 
should be delighted to help them both to remove their differ- 
ences. A conciliator has since been appointed. The debate 
was very moderate in tone, except upon one point. Some 
of the Welsh Members seem to think that the miners are 
insulted because soldiers were sent to the district, as a hint 
against rioting. Where is the “insult” any more than in 
the presence of policemen in the street? They also are 
intended to prevent violence, but the more respectable the 
passengers, the less they object to their presence. 

Sir Jokn Gorst on the same evening endeavoured to 
explain away part of his recent speech on education. 
He had not condemned voluntary schools generally, but 
only voluntary schools in the great towns. In the country 
districts they were, he quite admitted, better than the 
Board-schools. He wanted to tell the truth, and objected 
to hushing up the facts. That was a fair reply to Lord 
Hugh Cecil, who had complained on behalf of the voluntary 
schools, but it does not meet our objection to Sir John 
Gorst’s ways. He is made Vice-President in Council in 
order that he may explain and defend the policy of 
the Education Department. Instead of that he, under 
cover of unusual candour, constantly attacks it. The 
consequence is that the Department is left without an official 
defender, and is constantly liable to attacks and misrepre- 
sentations to which there is no reply. That seems to us on 
the part of any Minister either a misconception of daty, ox 
such an idea of it as ought to compel him to resign. He re- 
fuses, in fact, to do work which is essential to the wellbeing 
and success of his Department. He may be honest, or 
courageous, or truthfal, or anything else that is virtuous in 
his refusal, but he breaks discipline, and should therefore be 
told to go. Suppose Sir John Gorst as a barrister flung over 
his client’s case, would he defend himself on the ground of 
his unusual candour? 


1 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach proposed on Monday a vote whic 
led to a most interesting debate. It appears that already 





ment in the spirit of his letter should prove an easy task. 





the reconquest of the Soudan has cost £1,805,000, and 
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will cost before Khartoum has fallen about £750,000 more. 
The past expenditure has been provided for, and the British 
Government proposes to meet the future by a grant-in-aid of 
£798,000 to the Government of the Khedive. This grant-in- 
aid will take the form of a remission, a previous loan of the 
amount mentioned being changed into a gift. The loan being 
thus extinguished, the Egyptian Government recovers its 
Treaty power of borrowing up to one million sterling, and 
the estimated future cost of the campaign will thus be met. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer fully admitted that 
the war as yet did not pay, because Dongola had been 
denuded of population and all trade destroyed by the 
Khalifa’s oppression, bat already immigration has begun, 
industry is reviving, and a good crop is expected even this 
gear. The expenses of maintaining order will not be large, 
for the people are heartily on our side, and the improved 
Egyptian Army can do all necessary work. It used to do it 
when it was much feebler than at present, for when Sir 
Michael visited the Soudan thirty-five years ago he found the 
roads as safe as in England. The conquered provinces will 
in fact repay Egypt almost at once, while the relief to Egypt 
from its dread of invasion from the South will be immense. 


That is to say, as Sir Michael should have added, it will be | 
| which he pleaded for the construction of a giant globe 


immense if our occupation lasts. If we depart, Darfour would 
at once flood the Soudan, and ultimately Egypt, with hungry 
desperadoes as cruel as wolves and as destructive as locusts. 


Sir William Harcourt protested against this vote as 
“unsound finance” in form—which we rather think it is, 
sound finance requiring you to get in your debt, and then, if 
expedient, lend the money again—and as involving indefinite 
expense in the future. He doubted if we could hold Khartoum 
without Huropeans, or if we should refrain, as Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach believed, from conquering provinces to the 
South. Mr. Courtney did not enter into that question, but 
suggested that these loans might be recurrent; while Mr. 
Labouchere considered the English a gang of hypocrites, 
who, in the name of civilisation, were always grabbing and 
robbing. Sir Charles Dilke, who declared that September 16th 
or 17th had been fixed for the capture of Khartoum, maintained 
that the real object of the invasion was to hold the 
Nile up to Uganda, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
vather encouraged that idea by declining to discuss it until 
Khartoum had fallen. In the end the remission was voted 
by 155 to 81. We need hardly point out that the vote 
greatly increases our hold upon Egypt, it being now an 
accepted maxim of international practice that a country may 
be held, so to speak, in pawn. The practice is not a good 
one, as it gives financiers too much influence, but there is no 
doubt that it is admitted, and is the first cause of the bitter 
jealousies about loans to States like China. 





Tuesday evening in the Commons was mainly occupied with 
the Benefices Bill, Sir William Harcourt making a long speech, 
in which he is supposed by some people to have withdrawn his 
“No Popery” cry of alarm. As we have carefully explained 
elsewhere, he did not do this, but only repeated it in milder 
and more deliberate language. He was, he assured the House, 
overwhelmed with correspondence upon the subject. So is 
everybody who touches on any subject of ecclesiastical con- 
tention; but Sir William will find that decision rests with the 
silent minority who do not fire off letters. Mr. Balfour 
answered in a very temperate speech, of which the following 
important paragraph contains the pith :— I am no advocate, 
[am a strenuous opponent, of anything which violates or 
unduly stretckes the law governing the practices of the 
Church of England, but, while I hold these opinions and act 
ap to them, I will never be a party directly or indirectly to 
driving out of the Church of England any of those who are 
obeying the existing law of the Church of England, nor do I 
think anybody ought to desire under any guise whatever to 
narrow the boundaries which at present circumscribe them.” 
The Tory is for toleration, the Liberal for repression by force, 
—a reversal of their proper réles, of which the world nowa- 
days presents an unusual number of instances. 








Birmingham is going to have a University of its own, the 
idea being that there is a class of able young men in the 
town who would profit by University education if they could 
obtain it, while still residing in their homes. They cannot 
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afford to go to Oxford, and local Colleges cannot give a degree, 
The notion, it is said, fascinates the Birmingham magnates, 
and the necessary funds will speedily be raised. We have 
no objection to offer except this, that a student born in 
Birmingham, bred in Birmingham, edacated ina Birmingham 
school,and receiving a degree from a Birmingham University, 
might emerge, in spite of much knowledge, a rather narrow 
man. Thecollision of students of widely different circumstances 
and experiences seems essential to perfect University training, 
Still, the Birmingham plan is the old plan, and a worthy 
University always acts as a magnet, drawing in scholars from 
everywhere with a strangely powerful force. We only hope 
that the Birmingham founders will not think that the best 
instruction is instruction in applied mechanics, and will 
remember that they have to develop mind as well as 
ingenuity. Scotland was saved from that blunder by its 
metaphysical turn, and by a traditional reverence for the 
older, and, as people say now, useless, learning. Metaphysics 
are not popular in the Midlands, and we fear dynamics will be 


! . . . 
considered much more cultivating than Greek. 


Professor Elisée Réclus, greatest of geographers, gave a 
lecture at the Royal Geographical Society on Monday, in 


with its markings outside, and all distances and altitudes 
in their proper proportion, as essential to geographical 
study. No flat surface can represent curves. Sir Clements 





Markham agreed with him, and if the money can be ob- 


tained, the Geographical Society will give the project every 


support. The globe should, it is said, be 42 ft. in diameter, 


|}and as it must revolve, should be built of the lightest 


material available. That a globe is much more instructive 
than a map is true, as it is also true that teachers of late years 
have rather neglected using it; but we do not quite see the 
use of so grandiose and costly a structure. <A student 
can learn the true relation of places from a three-foot globe, 
and sizes and altitudes might surely be taught in bits. What 
stops the geographers from making a map of Cuba, say, 10 ft. 
by 4 ft., and curved as Cuba is in reality?curved? The true 
comparative altitude of every hill and the size of every plain 
could then be ascertained at a glance. With a three-foot 
globe to indicate its locality in the world, and the curved map 
for details, one could surely learn nearly enough of the 
geography of Cuba. People nowadays want things so un- 
manageably big. 





The Moneylending Committee of the Horse of Commons 
has, it is said, resolved to recommend a most trenchant 
reform. It is nothing less than a proposal that whenever a 
moneylending transaction comes before a Court, the Judge 
shall have power to review all the circumstances, to reopen 
any account, to fix any rate of interest he deems proper, 
and to compel the moneylender to refund any money obtained 
from his victim through promissory notes or other documents 
capable of being transferred to innocent holders, in excess 
ot what the Judge deems reasonable. Moreover, the 
borrower is to have power to ask a Court for relief 
from any unreasonable contract, and on repayment 
of the amount advanced, with reasonable interest, the 
Court shall declare the agreement void. We greatly 
doubt whether a Bill of this severity will ever pass 
the House of Lords. It will, in the first place, require 
restrictive clauses to protect banks and pawnbrokers, and it 
goes much too far in the way of impairing the obligation of a 
contract. There may be a just contract to pay cent. per 
cent. Moneylending is a trade often pursued by scoundrels, 
but it is no more immoral in itself than house-letting, nor is 
there any moral obligation binding a lender to ask low 
interest if the security is indifferent. The abuses revealed 
before the Committee were very gross, but they ought to be 
remedied by extensions of the law against frauds, not by 
tempting borrowers to cheat hard creditors because they find 
it inconvenient to pay. 


The election for Durham City ended in the return of the 
Hon. Arthur Elliot by a majority of 65. Thisis a seat gained 
by the Unionists, but the gain is probably due to Mr. Elliot’s 
personal qualities, rather than any consideration of politics. 





Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 








New Consols (2$) were on Friday, 112. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ELECTORS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


HE electors are a little, or more than a little, unfair 
to this Government, They indulge at the by- 
elections their local fancies or their chagrins without re- 
flecting that although with such a majority the in- 
dulgence does not prevent the Government from going 
on, it weakens their hands abroad, and at home deepens 
in their minds that doubt as to what the democracy really 
wish, which all over the world is making rulers vacillate 
or delay. Premiers beat time in sheer despair of know- 
ing exactly what the people demand of them. To judge 
by their votes, British electors are disappointed with the 
Government which they themselves called into being; yet 
it is impossible to discover from what the disappointment 
arises. They expected something, they appear to say— 
for it is the note of the situation that they do not say it— 
which they have not got; but what is it? It must be 
some sin of omission, for nobody accuses the Unionist 
‘Ministry of doing anything which is even disagreeable, 
unless, indeed, it be trying a little too persistently to 
extinguish bydrophobia. There have been many grants- 
in-aid, and Liberal newspapers say this grant is wasteful 
and that is partisan, but we do not believe that, provided 
it is made out of a surplus, the real people object to any 
grant. They hate fresh taxation, but they are entirely 
indifferent to expenditure, or indeed, as we sometimes 
fear, they positively like it. Certainly they have issued 
no mandate to the Treasury to be economical. Except the 
grants-in-aid, nothing has been done which is even seri- 
ously criticised; no unpopular Bill has been introduced, no 
fiscal change is galling anybody—the Death-duties being 
an inheritance from the last Government—there has 
been no pause or failure in the ordinary course of ad- 
ministration. The Bill which grants self-government to 
Irishmen in their counties has been resolutely pushed 
forward, is passing with a certain ease, and is really at 
once a change and a reform which thirty years ago would 
have occupied the whole time of a Parliament. More- 
over, it is the measure which, by the consent of both the 
great parties, will do most to secure to Ireland the benefits 
of Home-rule without the dangers which must have 
attended that prodigious leap into the dark. The Navy 
has been strengthened in full accordance with a popular 
demand, to such a point that grave men begin to inquire 
whether it is possible to go further without burdening the 
country too much, and whether it is wise to think of 
general coalitions against Britain as contingencies to be 
provided against. The Army has been increased, not 
sufficiently we admit, but still increased, and though the 
difficulties of recruiting have only been alleviated and not 
removed, the tone and the method of the alleviation are 
acknowledged on all hands to be of the right kind. The 
Government is, in fact, trying to attract soldiers as great 
employers attract other kinds of labour,—the only practi- 
cal alternative to conscription. The country is prosperous, 
work is plentiful, the Treasury is overflowing, and with 
all the expenditure the only change in taxation has been 
a remission. Where, then, has been the failure in internal 
government? The truth is there has been none, unless it 
be failure to do everything in an undramatic way, and to 
defend everything done by the arguments which weigh 
with the House of Commons rather than by those which 
arouse enthusiasm in the country. There has been some 
want on that side, arising, we suspect, more from the dis- 
organised condition of the Opposition than from any 
other cause, orators in a country like this requiring 
the stimulus of a fierce engagement. The Cabinet is full 
of able speakers, but except when Mr. Balfour is irritated 
out of his habitual tolerance, or Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
lets himself go upon a favourite subject, there has been a 
certain want of the eloquence which excites; but that is a 
failure which has hardly been perceived, and which English 
electors would say, untruly, that they did not mind at all. 
Tn action at home there has been no failure. 
But we shall be told the failure has been not in internal 
administration, but in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
How do the electors know that? Almost all of them 


deny that they desire war for war’s sake; and if that is 
true, wherein can it be alleged that Lord Salisbury has 
seriously failed ? 


He has been steering the ship during 


} 








the past three years through the narrowest of practicable 
channels, and has struck upon none of the hidden rocks 
with which it was studded. Was it Lord Salisbury or 
Mr. Olney who was beaten in the Venezuela quarrel ?—a 
quarrel which, as we can all now see, would, had it resulted 
in war, have destroyed the most promising prospect ever 
opened out before Great Britain, America, and, as we 
shall always maintain, mankind. Lord Salisbury did not 
succeed in defeating Turkey or organising Crete, but it 
was because had he adopted any other policy than the 
one he did he would have risked, almost certainly would 
have produced, that general European war from which 
everybody, British electors included, shrank back appalled. 
We thought, and think, he was mistaken in so shrink- 
ing, a peremptory duty requiring the country to run 
the risk of protecting the Armenians; but the elec- 
tors did not think so, and we ourselves have always 
acknowledged that if the responsibility of giving the 
orders had fallen to us, we might have found it too terrible 
to face. It takes statesmen of iron, supported by a 
resolved people, to order the shot which may set the 
world on fire; and if Lord Salisbury was not iron, he 
certainly was not supported by a resolved people. We 
never remember more hesitation than we saw among them 
when they perceived that to send the fleet to the 
Dardanelles might precipitate that vast conflagration of 
which all Europe was so mortally afraid. There may 
have been a failure of judgment on the Indian Frontier— 
that is even now our own belief—but there was certainly 
no failure of energy or nerve, or preparation upon the 
largest scale, and for the present, at least, the Government 
has won, and won—for that is the really wonderful feature 
of that war—without exasperating the subdued. Let the 
electors think for one moment of what the French would 
say about a war in which they defeated every tribe opposed 
to them, and every tribe offered unasked to be their 
faithful soldiers. They would have gone wild with 
exultation over the “ benevolent and attractive” genius 
of France. On the Nile, the record so far has been one 
of unbroken success. We are actually conquering Ethiopia 
almost without knowing it, shall avenge the murder of 
General Gordon by making of Khartoum a British pre- 
fecture, and have so solidified our position in Eastern 
Africa that it is doubtful whether Europe, as it recognises 
the success of our work, will even wish us to leave it 
incomplete. Our success has, in fact, been marvellous, 
and is only forgotten because our interests are involved in 
so many placesatonce. In West Africa, on the other hand, 
though weare not isolated as masters, the Government have, 
under the most difficult circumstances, not only avoided war, 
but have avoided wounding the pride of France, yet have 
secured a vast dominion which includes rights such as we 
exercise in the tributary section of India, over the Hausa 
States, the only kingdoms in Central Africa capable of 
civilisation, and, therefore, of rapidly developing trade. 
What would the electors have? ‘“ More of China” will be 
the instant response; but what have we lost in China 
which we could have obtained without a long and costly 
war?’ We have a position in the North which Russia 
envies, we have earmarked the grand Delta of the centre 
so that we can fight for it if we choose, when we choose, 
and we have made of Hong-kong a nearly impregnable 
entrepot. And we are now adopting an attitude towards 
the United States which, besides being righteous and 
philanthropic in itself, will in the end give the English- 
speaking peoples a predominant position as regards the 
vast probabilities of Chinese trade. Where is the visibie 
failure in all this that the electors should overthrow a 
Government which has, on the whole, given them a 
prosperous and tranquil time, in order to replace it by 
another in which they do not believe ? 


If they do believe in it, of course the question, as a 
question of practical politics, ends; but where is the 
evidence of it? In whom do the electors believe, as 
thinking him capable of governing and guiding the 
country with more success and greater energy than Lord 
Salisbury ? Isit in Lord Rosebery, who would have fought 
France for Siam, or Sir W. Harcourt, who would probabiy 
retire from Egypt, or in Lord Spencer, who would concede 
Home-rule, and of whose opinions upon any but the Irish 
question they know practically nothing? Or have they 
before them any other candidate in whom they place 
implicit confidence? It is all very well to keep on giving 
the present Government little “lessons,” but if they 
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desert it they must be prepared with a substitute which | 


they at least think more competent; and where is the 
substitute which they trust? The country cannot be left 
without a Government, nor is this the time for a mere 
Ministry of Affairs, such as Princes driven to despair by 
the absence of great men sometimes raise to power. If 
the electors are really as discontented as the by-elections 
would indicate, they have not only to let this Government 
fall, which is comparatively easy, but to set up a new one 
in which they can place more confidence; and whence do 
they think it is to come? They say they want more 
energy, and judgment, and knowledge of external affairs 
than there is in Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
Have they the slightest evidence that there are five such 
men in the Kingdom, or that if there are, they will secure 
any better results than the very orderly, calm, and on 
the whole successful Government which, on the 
hypothesis, they are intended to displace ? For ourselves, 
we do not believe it, or believe that when the crisis arrives, 
and the electors are forced to choose a Government 
instead of a Member, they will venture to make so serious 
and far-reaching a change. It is not so easy to govern 
the British Empire, with the whole world in commotion, 





and all the great States, except America, doubting | 


whether they would not be much better off if that Empire 
were reduced to its original islands in the North Atlantic. 
It does not matter a straw who sits for East Herts; but 
the composition of the Government for the next few 


years, which will be years of storm and stress, matters to | 


Great Britain more than anything else in the world. 
Empires die when Emperors are full of levy, and the 
electorate as a whole is Emperor here, and is displaying 
levity every week. 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AND THE CHURCH. 
W* do not understand the impression, though it is 

obviously current, that Sir William Harcourt has 
receded from his attitude towards the Established Church. 
He has on reflection moderated the rancour of his tongue, 
and he has apologised to his Irish followers for an indis- 
creet description of their faith, but his moderation in 
speech on Tuesday only made the virulence of his mean- 
ing a little more clear. Judging by his words on that 
occasion, he detests the High Church party, and would 
turn them out of the Church, if he could, neck and crop. 
He begins by asserting the Erastian theory, which is, of 
course, very offensive to that school, in the most vehement 
way. He dwells with unction on the fact that the laity, 
through Parliament, rule the Church—which is true even 
in Roman Catholic countries if the laity choose to use 
their legal prerogatives—and repeated with a certain malice 
of intention the legend that the Act of Uniformity is 
the only Act of the British Legislature avowedly passed 
without the consent of the Lords Spiritual, and in defiance 
of a resistance from them which, with a single exception, 
was unanimous. This cardinal principle established, he 
proceeds to declare that of all faults which should dis- 
qualify an English clergyman from claiming the “ advan- 
tages”—he means the emoluments—of his position, the 
most serious are faults of doctrine and “ practice.” 
We give his words as reported in the Times. He holds 
the Benefices Bill introduced by the Government to be 
“essentially defective” because “it excludes misconduct 
in respect of doctrine and practice, which are the prin- 
cipal and most important duties of any man holding 
ecclesiastical office. To say that you are dealing with 
misconduct in the ecclesiastical office when you are not 
dealing with the most important duties of the ecclosias- 
tical office seems to me wholly illogical and irrational. 
That such misconduct of a grave character does exist at 
present to a great extent in the Church of England no man 
denies.” And he leaves us in no doubt what, in his judgment, 
a perfect Bill should be. It should contain clauses ex- 
pelling clergymen guilty of faults of doctrine or practice 
from their livings. “If the clergy of this country desire 
to be delivered from those obligations which they may con- 
ceive to be onerous and irksome they can be discharged only 
by putting an end to that compact by which they hold 
their preferments and their offices. They can be dis- 
charged, of course, by Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment. If each man claims—and we hear this claim to-day 
—to be the judge of the doctrine he shall preach and the 








easel 


practices he shall follow, he can be so, but it can only 
be by the repeal of the Act of Uniformity, the object of 
which was to put an end to diversities of doctr'ne and 
practices within the Church of England. There must be 
a surrender of the advantages and the privileges and the 
rights which they hold under that Act of Uniformity. 
We do not complain of any man who holds these opinions, 
or who has those desires, but he must accept the conse- 
quences of that which he demands.” Perhaps the word 
“expel” is too strong. Clergymen are not expelled in 
our day by a generation which professes to be devoted to 
religious liberty, and a tolerance pushed to the verge of 
the old Roman indifference. They are only compelled to 
choose between their consciences and their livings. The 
High Church party is to be compelled to quit the Estab- 
lishment by Act of Parliament because it is “ treacherous ” 
and because some of its more extreme members “ attempt 
to identity the doctrines and practices of the Church of 
England with the doctrines and practices of the Church 
of Rome.” If this is not Sir Wiliam Harcourt’s inten- 
tion should he be vested with power at. the next Electior, 
there is no sense in words; but lest there should be any 
mistake, he quoted the Act of 1874 as his exemplar. 
He utterly denied that that Act had failed, though his very 
complaint, his very charge against a large section of the 
clergy—‘ thousands,” he said in bis previous speech—is 
proof that it did fail. “That was action taken at the 
instance of the Archbishop of Canterbury, it was sup- 
ported by the Prime Minister of England, and it was 
carried by an overwhelming majority of the House of 
Commons. I entirely deny that it wasineffective. It had 
a great effect, and for a long period, in checking and 
restraining those practices. It would have been a great 
deal more effectual if the Bill had passed into law as it 
left the House of Commons, and if it had not been 
mutilated in the House of Lords.” Sir William Harcourt. 
in fact, considers that although the very essence of 
English High Church conviction is anti-Roman, they 
holding that the Anglican Church is the ancient Church, 
that their Orders have been properly transmitted, and 
that the Pope has no jurisdiction to decide otherwise, 
still to think as Roman Catholics think on certain 
points is treachery to the Establishment which would 
justify expulsion. He is, in fact, appealing to the 
“ Protestant” feeling of Englishmen to give him power. 
We believe that he will fail. He is making, as Lord 
3eaconsfield made, and as scores of English politicians 
have made, the cardinal mistake of thinking that English- 
men are logical. History might have taught him, if not 
observation, that they are not, for if they had been, the 
Church of England, with its Calvinist Articles and 
Catholic methods of worship, could not have endured a 
year. He perceives certain convictions, and does not per- 
ceive the mental habitudes which prevent those convic- 
tions from transmuting themselves into acts. It is, we 
believe, quite true that a large majority of the laity within 
the Church of England remain rather strongly “ Protestant.” 
They reject absolutely the claim to final authority in matters 
of faith and discipline so firmly, and, as they think, 
so audaciously, advanced by the Bishop of Rome. They 
reject the cardinal doctrine of the Roman Church, the 
performance of an actual miracle in the celebration of the 
Communion. They are stirred to positive anger by any 
approach to worship of the Virgin Mary, of which even 
the moderately “‘ High” among them say there is not one 
trace in Revelation. They contemn in their hearts, in the 
most curiously silent yet immovable way, the whole idea 
of sacerdotalism, and this whether they accept or do not 
accept the Apostolical Succession as a historic fact. And 
they dislike, though in widely different degrees of intensity, 
all innovations in practice, and especially in the Sundav 
parochial services, which seem to them to tend towards the 
acceptance of the repudiated ideas. But they hold a cer- 
tain kind of spirituality displayed in life and conduct 
greatly more important than any doctrine or practice con- 
sistent with a belief in the supernatural and the cardinal 
doctrines of Christianity. If a preacher preaches we!! 
they will throng St. Paul’s to hear him, whether he is 
Canon Liddon or Dean Stanley. No possible agreement 
with his doctrine, however complete, would make them 
pardon a drunken minister, but if a clergyman is of pure 
life, if he is known to devote himself to their service, 
above all, if he is believed to be absolutely sincere, they 
will, within limits which range from Deism to Rim wism, 
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let him preach what he thinks right, and conduct public 
worship in the manner which seems to him most 
reverential. There will be much sharp criticism at home. 
There may be a few desertions. Here and there a 
parishioner of strong convictions or cantankerous temper 
may make a vehement protest, perhaps in the church 
building itself. But the great majority will tolerate in 
the man of saintly life, and spiritual mind, and benevolent 
conversation, almost any opinion that can possibly be 
called Christian. (We ought to say that there is 
an exception to this in the case of Mariolatry, 
which seems to be opposed to some immovable Eng- 
lish instinct.) They are, in fact, in their ideal of 
what should be, if not in their lives—often so grossly 
earthy—essentially a Puritan people. They bore with 
what they considered the oppressiveness of the Evan- 
selicals because they were Puritans; they bear with the 
excesses of some High Churchmen of the saintly temper 
because in all but theology they are Puritans, most self- 
devoted, industrious in good works, and sincere. They 
would regard legislation which compelled such men to 
resign their livings as grossly oppressive, and would at 
the next Election make their feeling manifest in the most 
unmistakeable way. That their system of thought is 
utterly illogical, and inconsistent with any complete 
system of theology, or any definite kind of ecclesiastical 
polity, must be acknowledged at once; but it is their 
system, and has been ever since the days of Elizabeth, and 
Sir William Harcourt will find himself as powerless to 
change it as any of the rulers who have broken their 
power in the experiment. How he, with his historical 
knowledge, can make such a blunder we are at a loss to 
understand, though we have a vague suspicion of the 
cause. His speech gives us the impression, for the first 
time in the many years that we have watched his career, 
that Sir William Harcourt has a strong conviction. It 
is Erastianism. He believes with all his heart and soul 
that Parliament has a right to make a creed and organise 
a Chureh. So do perhaps half the English Churchmen ; 
but even upon this point Sir William Harcourt stands 
upart from the people of his own opinion. He is logical, 
they are not. Believing in Erastianism, he would act on 
his belief, and set Parliament to govern the Established 
Church. They, though believing always that it has 
a right to govern, would rather it let such government 
alone. Hardly will they support a Bill against criminous 
clerks, and a Bill against or for new doctrines would rouse 
v ferment before which statesmen would shrink appalled. 
[he English decision, as Sir William will find, if he ever 
solidifies his views into Bills, is that the Church can be 
improved, if needful, as to conduct, but that as to doc- 
trine and practices, it is to be left as it always has been,— 
viz., a most illogical but most comprehensive and good- 
working Church. They may, if the ultra-Ritualists cannot 
bring themselves to accept Canon Gore’s advice, quoted 
elsewhere, make it easier—which in practice means 
cheaper—for the Bishops to check aberrations, but we are 
not quite certain even of that. There is a great dread in 
this country of creating Diocesan Churches, so that 
Exeter shall be of one persuasion and Liverpool of 
another, and a very keen jealousy of allowing a Bishop 
to imperil an incumbent’s freehold. If there is to be 
more discipline there must be more punishment, and of 
punishment not administered by lay Judges Englishmen 
have an incurable suspicion. They would not bear 
Courts-Martial if it were possible to help themselves, and 
they will only bear Clerical Courts if they are very 
moderate, and take “previous good character” much 
into consideration. 





THE WIDENING OF THE WAR. 

NHE Spanish-American War, which was expected at 
first to be quite a small affair—‘‘a mere Indian 
business,” as one able American described it to us—is 
widening in every direction. The Americans, who were 
when the war commenced quite wonderfully without 
experience, have discovered that a transmarine expedi- 
tion, even if the distances are not great, involves a vast 
amount of transport; and besides the armed fleet which 
they are creating, they are collecting both in the Atlantic 
and Pacific, usually by purchase, whole fleets of trans- 
ports, which they are obliged to command, officer, and 
man in a way which will leave them when the war is over 





with entire Services on their hands. They will not like 
parting with the men who have gained experience in the 
transport business, or with the means of rapidly despatch. 
ing troops to their new, and probably very unsettled, 
island possessions. They are also discovering that the 
impedimenta of an army corps, when they have to be 
despatched by sea, occupy endless room, that you cannot 
pack animals like sardines, and that heavy guns are 
difficult to embark or disembark, or drag over roadlesg 
plains, without adequate machinery. They are said—but 
of course that is newspaper nonsense—to be much 
“irritated” because Spain does not make peace, and are 
evidently quite surprised to find that General Shafter 
wants twice the men he expected to capture Santiago, 
that he will require a regular siege train, and that he will 
probably have to expend soldiers in the final assault in a 
lamentably profuse way. The effect of all these dis. 
coveries is that the Americans are warming to their 
work, that they are building ironclads, drilling and 
providing a really formidable army—two hundred 
thousand men—and are in fact developing into a 
considerable military Power. They still, however, have to 
take Santiago and Porto Rico, and then to accomplish, 
what they supposed would be their only task, the capture 
of Havana, the destruction of a Spanish army of seventy 
thousand men, and the subjugation of the great island of 
Cuba, which is as big as England without Wales, and full 
of hills, defiles, and brushwood, into which the Spanish 
troops, if they do not surrender en masse, will disperse as 
guerillas. They will do all those things by degrees, being 
a determined and resourceful people, with millions of 
men among them fitted for rough fighting ; but when they 
have done them they may find that their task is only just 
beginning, 


Nothing can be more inept than the Spanish manage. 
ment of the war, and nothing more respectable than the 
peasant-like stubbornness with which Spaniards accept the 
consequences of their ineptitude. Their fleet has been 
utterly neglected, their armies are half-fed, their represen- 
tatives exhaust themselves in argumentative grandilo- 
quence, their Queen has prepared for flight, their Generals 
threaten pronunciamientos, their manufacturing cities 
propose peace on perfectly impossible terms; but Spain 
as a whole, as an entity still alive, though stricken 
with some recondite brain-disease, holds on, as stubborn 
as one of her own bloodhounds. Her people are wholly 
unaware that she is beaten, see no reason why she 
should not triumph, are utterly indifferent whether she 
is pecuniarily ruined or not, and, so far as we can 
judge, regard peace as something which the Americans 
are to make by going home again. If they go—which 
is impossible—the Spaniards would regard them as 
dangerous pirates driven off by Spanish valour. The effect 
of that temper is that the Americans, in order to dictate 
peace, must carry the war into Spain itself, a very serious 
and difficult piece of business. So serious is it, that the 
general impression in Europe is that it will not be 
attempted, that the threat is mere “bluff,” and that if 
Admiral Camara, who is going with a wretchedly equipped 
squadron “to the Philippines,” returns from Port Said 
to Cadiz, the idea will be abandoned. We do not think 
so. The specialty of American threatening is that, loud 
and boastful as it may be, it is usually followed by quiet 
but decided action. When an American swaggers with a 
revolver somebody is apt to get killed. The Americans 
begin to see that the loss of her colonies will relieve 
rather than depress Spain, they are tired of expeditions 
which settle nothing, and in their light-hearted yet 
resolute way they are making up their minds to final 
measures of coercion. To execute them they must send a 
powerful fleet into the Mediterranean, must seize the 
Canaries as a half-way depét, must obtain a coaling- 
station in the Balearic Isles, or in Spain: itself, and must 
run a grave risk of so exciting opinion botl'm France 
and Italy as to produce, if not intervention, at least 
menaces of it. This will be an entirely new position for 
America, and indeed for Europe, which, if American 








guns destroy Barcelona or American ships blockade 
Cadiz, will feel as if a new Power had arisen, as it were 
out of the depths of the sea, to upset all ancient combina- 
tions. There will be fury among the ruling men of the 
Continent, for if America can threaten Barcelona, she 
can menace Marseilles, or Trieste, or Cofxhaiven’; and this 





fury will be the more important because of-the extremely 
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complicated situation in the Philippines, where, unless 
both parties keep their heads and their tempers, there will 
be shots exchanged between American and German ships. 
The German Government declares that it is strictly neutral 
at Manilla; but the German Emperor stands on all such 
questions above the German Government, and it is 
self-evident that he has not sent his brother and his whole 
Far Eastern squadron to Manilla without some project of 
importance in his head. Hither he thinks it possible to 
obtain the islands when peace is made as a colony for 
Germany, or he thirsts for a coaling-station, or he is 
waiting to take advantage of any of those “happy 
chances” which, as Napoleon III. said, occur in war 
time. It is certain that his plan is a large one, and has 
been seriously considered, for the German Emperor, 
though a man of rapid resolves and showy speeches, is a 
statesman, and must be quite aware that apart from the 
certainty that America will resist any interference, even 
by a coalition, with the disposal of her conquests, there is 
danger in the mere presence of a fighting squadron in a 
harbour where a bombardment is threatened or going on. 

Both sides may misunderstand the position of the 
“strictly neutral” fleet, the weaker thirsting to commit 
everybody so that he may benefit by the confusion, 
the stronger irritated at having to provide for a con- 
tingency which he did not anticipate. Admiral Dewey, 
for example, cannot venture to exhaust or nearly exhaust 
his supply of shells in bombarding Manilla, with the 
Germans looking on. When the bombardment begins, 
with German officers in Caviit, and German Marines in 
Manilla, and German cruisers in the harbour, and a 
German Prince among them all, Admiral Dewey will have 
a most delicate part to play, and playing a delicate 
part while the shells are screaming, and sailors dying, 
and the reputation of a new Navy at stake, is not 
so easy. Already the Spanish Captain-General is 
said to have issued a proclamation pledging the 
Germans—of course, without authority—to prevent a 
bombardment; and there is a further danger not yet 
mentioned in the telegrams. Seiior Aguinaldo, the trusted 
insurgent leader, doubtless knows who the Germans are 
and their great position in Europe; but it is probable 
that the drilled Tagals in the insurgent army.do not, and 
quite conceivable that they may not distinguish between 
Spanish soldiers and German Marines. As they are 
allies of the Americans, a rush on their part upon those 
Marines would be an incident of the kind which Admirals 
do not like. Altogether we do not wonder that Mr. 
McKinley is “anxious,” that Americans study the tele- 
grams from Manilla more carefully than those from 
Santiago, and that even well-informed Spaniards in Madrid 
think that Germany may, possibly without her own con- 
sent, be turned into an ally. It is most probable, we 
should say, that with Prince Henry on the spot—though 
not in command—and with both Admirals acting under 
the strictest instructions, all these risks may be averted ; 
but with America fighting Spaniards in the Philippines 
and in Cuba, and threatening to invade Spain itself, and 
a German fleet “ protecting German interests ” in Manilla 
while an American Admiral bombards that city, and with 
the spectre of Revolution in Spain itself standing silent 
but expectant behind it all, the area of the war and of its 
consequences is widening fast. 

One thing is very curious indeed in all this matter, and 
that is the scanty evidence of American opinion which 
reaches Europe. What do all those quiet millions of 
working freeholders and industrious citizens who live away 
from newspaper correspondents think about the progress of 
the war? Are they aware that their country stands at the 
parting of the ways, that her external policy must be 
radically modified, that she is engaged in a war which 
may so develop that it will occupy years, create a 
National Debt, and leave the United States with a powerful 
army and the second fleet in the world? Do they 
think of peace, or have they made up their minds that 
there shall be no peace until Spain begs for it and sur- 
renders her colonies as a measure of conciliation? Above 
all, have they thought of the possibility of the war ex- 
tending, and of what, in that case, they will order their 
Government to do? So far as Europe knows, there is no 
answer to these questions. A little is known—very little 
—of what the American Government thinks, a little more 
can be gathered from the votes of Congress, and a little 
more still from the Press of the seaboard cities; but of the 








real opinion of that vast silent democracy, always pro- 
ducing, always storing up power, nothing whatever is 
revealed. Observers can but guess from the evidence 
afforded by national character, and by the history of the 
great War of 1860-64, and so guessing, they arrive at 
this conclusion. The Americans will go on fighting with 
ever-increasing energy and volume of sacrifice until they 
win, and are able to dictate terms of peace to their 
antagonist, which again will be terms proportioned to the 
duration of the war. They will repel all interference, what- 
ever suffering or loss such a repulse may involve; and 
they will in future insist ona great fleet and the skeleton of 
a powerful army being regarded as part of the national 
machinery, no more to be neglected or abolished than the 
lighthouses or the oflices for paying the interest on the 
Debt. They will be very reluctant to be involved in 
future wars; they will pay attention for the future to 
diplomacy, probably creating a diplomatic service; and 
they will regard alliances as useful, though cumbrous and 
costly, forms of insurance. That is to say, they will adopt, 
as regards the external world, precisely the attitude which 
centuries of experience have forced upon the “effete” 
nations of Europe. Whether they will be the happier for 
so great a change we do not know, but we do know that 
they will be much the wiser. Their present difficulties, 
which may soon be serious, are all traceable to want of 
experience,—that is, to the absence of powerful rivals on 
their own continent, the absence of jealousies directed 
against themselves, and the absence of burdensome arma- 
ments, all things on which they have hitherto privately 
and publicly, without ceasing, congratulated themselves 
and their institutions. 





THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 

fF\HERE appears to have been comparatively little 

excitement displayed in Germany over the elections 
to the Reichstag. This is not to be wondered at, because, 
in the first place, the Reichstag is an assembly with little 
real power; and in the second place, the general result 
was anticipated. It is, doubtless, true that the Reichstag 
has gained a little in power since the foundation of the 
Empire, but at the same time the German Imperial 
Executive is so strongly entrenched, and the mass of the 
German people are still so given to the habit of obedience 
to dignified and regularly constituted authority, that it can 
scarcely be said that the Government has sustained any ap- 
preciable loss in its real position. Where the Reichstag does 
exercise genuine power is in relation to money measures ; 
it can refuse the fresh supplies which the Government 
declares necessary. Hence that section of the Reichstag 
which is able to give the casting vote does exercise some 
real power, and as that section is still, as of old, the Catholic 
or Centre party, which in itself is and must, in the nature 
of things, be a power in Germany, it is important to 
discover that the elections have rendered the Kaiser even 
more dependent on this section than before. It was 
by grace of the Centre party that the Kaiser’s naval pro- 
posals were ultimately accepted ; and it will be by grace 
of the same party that any large or unusual Imperia! 
expenditure will be carried through. We suppose it must 
be admitted that the final decision to support the Kaiser’s 
policy of Imperial and naval expansion did not militate 
against the Centre party in the Rhenish and Bavarian 
districts, where the strength of that party lies. This is 
probably due to the enormous development of indus- 
trialism which has transformed Cologne and Diisseldort, 
which has made of Munich a great manufacturing as well 
as artistic centre, and which has lined the Rhine as far 
up as Bonn with mills and workshops. The necessary 
outlets for all this new German industry could not be 
ignored by the Centre party. 

Indeed, the elections as a whole show the growing 
power of German manufactures and the decline of German 
agriculture. Germany has become already, in far less 
time than it took England, a great urban community. 
That appears to us the most prominent fact in German 
life, and it was therefore bound to make itself manifest 
in German politics. In spite of Imperial patronage, the 
rural parties have lost. Both the Conservative sections 
have indeed lost rather heavily; the Conservatives 
proper standing in the new Reichstag at sixty-two instead 
of at seventy-two, as in the Reichstag of 1893, and the Free 
Conservatives at twenty instead of twenty-seven. ‘Tho 
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losses of the National Liberals, who usually vote solidly 
with the Conservatives, are smaller, but still they have 
lost. Though they represent ‘ Particularism,” yet the 
Poles are a peasant party, and they have lost, standing as 
thev do at fourteen as compared with nineteen in 1893. 
The Anti-Semites, who under clerical guidance draw 
their strength largely from country districts, have also 
lost. On the other hand, those parties which have gained 
are the parties which hold the German cities,—the 
Centre, the Radicals, and the Social Democrats. 
The Centre, as we have said, represents the nascent 





thenish and Bavarian industrialism, the Radicals 
have made significant gains in Berlin, and the 
Social Democrats have gained in nearly all the 


towns except Berlin, where they have lost seats to 
the Radicals,—on what ground does not seem clear, 
unless it is that the more Anarchical section, which has all | 
along been strong in Berlin Socialism, has rebelled agains‘; | 
the centralised dictatorship of the party. We imagine | 
that the urban professional and trading classes, dependent; | 
for their position on the growth of industry, have mainly 
voted Radical, and that the working classes have, on the | 
whole, voted Socialist, except in those cases where they | 
have, as devout Catholics, supported the Centre party. | 
It will be seen, therefore, that what we may call Toryism | 
(of an extreme and fanatical type, practically unknown | 
in England), representing rural proprietorial interests, has | 
lost; and that the forces of democracy, whether Liberal | 
of the “ Manchester” type, Socialist, or Catholic, but all | 
representing the growth of industrialism and urban life, | 
have gained. In short, what strikes us as the most 
obvious moral of the elections is that the old forces and 
forms of German life are weakening, that the ancient 
Conservative entrenchments are being destroyed, and that 
we now have to deal with a modernised Germany. 

It may perhaps be asked why we place the Centre 
party in the same category with the Radicals and Social 
Democrats, since the last-named party is avowedly 
anti-religious, and the Radicals are largely indifferent on 
the religious question. We reply that the Centre party 
is essentially a democratic party, and a party, moreover, 
committed to reforms only less far-reaching than those of 
the Social Democrats, for whose candidates the Catholic 
democratic electors have often voted on the second ballots. 
The Centre party embodies to a large extent the spirit of 
Bishop Ketteler of Mainz, the chief founder of German 
Catholic “Christian Socialism;” its organs in the Press 
are democratic in tone; and so far as the present Pope 
has advanced in the direction of wide Catholic social 
reform, he has had no stronger supporters than the 
members of the German Centre party, with the possible 
exception of the democratic American Catholic prelates, 
with whom the Centre party has much in common. This 
being the case, it is clear that democracy, in some or other 
ef its varied forms, controls a majority of votes in the Reichs- 
tag; a small majority, it is true—201 out of 397 votes, 
counting the three sections we have named, the South 
German Democrats, and the Bavarian Peasant League— 
but a majority sufficiently large, with the aid of such 
small groups as the Alsatian Deputies, who are always 
‘“‘agin the Government,” to veto any financial proposals 
which do not recommend themselves to democracy, and 
for the rest, to do whatever in the way of worrying and 
delay can be done. And when it is remembered how 
faulty the present distribution of seats is—Berlin, e.z., 
with nearly two millions of people having only six 
members—it is quite evident that the comparatively 
small anti-Government majority inside the Reichstag 
represents a very much larger majority outside. 

The Kaiser finds himself, therefore, with his principal 
support, the rural party, weakened, and with a probably 
clear majority of the voters of Germany against the spirit 
and ideas on which his present rule is based. He finds 
himself face to face with a growing urban power which, 
throughout the whole range of German history, has 
always been hostile to extreme Monarchical authority. He 
finds in the growth of the Social Democratic vote a strong 
hint of the discontent which prevails among the working 
classes. He finds, finally, that he has to reckon with the 
spiritual authority wielded by a democratic Catholicism, 
and that he must make a “deal” with that particular 
power if he is to get any legislation through the Reichstag. 
On the whole, then, one would be inclined to say that 
the elections can scarcely be very pleasing to the Emperor. 





Great as is his power, obedient as his huge Army 
undoubtedly is, he can hardly fail to see that it will be 
dangerous for him to stand, sword in hand, across the 
clearly defined path of the national destiny. Medizva] 
as he is in many ways, the Kaiser has a quick imagi- 
nation, and—so strange and many-sided a being is man 
—an equally quick perception of the modern aspects of 
life, which must be reckoned with. He can scarcely 
fail to see that it no longer “pays” to join hands with 
a reactionary Prussian squirearchy, whose antiquated 
pretensions are as absurd as it would be to substitute oil 
lamps for electric lights in the streets of Berlin. I€ his 
medieval side attracted him for a moment to the Prussian 
squires, with whose despotic notions his own sympathies 
also coincided, his modern side will surely lead him to see 
that it is in commercial and industrial development the 
future of Germany lies. It is evidently a great source 
of danger for a nation to have as its head one with so 
nervous and responsive an organisation that he is ever 
changing his course as he feels sympathy with this, that, 
or the other cross-current of the stream of life. An “im- 
pressionist ” Emperor might easily, in the complexity of 
modern life, either make or mar his nation’s fortunes, but 
the chances are he would mar them. What is needed is 
the insight to perceive the main current of the nation’s 
destiny, and the strength of will and purpose to co- 
operate with it. The Emperor cannot, of course, har- 
monise the conflicting tendencies of a majority which 
comprises Catholics, Socialists, and ‘‘ Manchester ” Liberals. 
He may, perhaps, attempt to play these forces against 
one another. But a better course, as it seems to us, would 
be for him frankly to recognise that Germany has passed 
for ever from feudalism to modern life, and that the old 
restraints which were more or less picturesque when Jena 
was being fought and lost, are exasperating and ridiculous 
now. Let the Kaiser accept the democratic spirit, let him 
adinit the chose jugée, and supplant his government by 
spies and police and l?se-majesté by a modernised system, 
relying on the less extreme men of the discontented parties 
to meet him half-way as soon as he shows that he has 
frankly renounced the impossible legacies of a feudal past. 
France, said Thiers, is always Left Centre at heart. That 
is true, not only of France, but of every civilised country, 
and it is for the ruler of a country to discover and appeal 
to that dominant temper of what Bagehot happily called 
“animated moderation.” This, at least, seems to us the 
moral of the German elections. 





FRENCH RADICALISM. 


‘ITE advent to office of a new French Radical Ministry, 
composed, for the most part, of very able men under 
a chief of remarkable integrity and strength of character, 
suggests an inquiry into what French Radicalism in 
essence really is. We cannot, it is true, find the essential 
thing in this new Ministry, which has apparently come 
into power on a compromise version of the Radical pro- 
gramme which cannot be logically sustained, and which 
will work evil in the long run for the French Radicals. 
This Ministry, therefore, we venture to predict, will not 
last, and some variant of the Moderate Republican com- 
bination will once more take the helm with a composite 
following in the Chamber. But however that may be, 
an attempt to seize the essence of the Radical spirit in 
France is not without its interest. What is French 
Radicalism, what are its sources, what its aims? The 
question is not very easy to answer, since while, on the 
one hand, a section of Radicalism, as in the present 
Ministry, sways towards the Moderates, ancther section 
has made common cause with the Socialists, and that 
strange hybrid, the Radical-Socialist, personified by such 
men as M. Goblet and M. Millerand, has been brought 
into being. But there are certain broad features which 
mark the French Radical party, and which have marked it 
ever since it became a force in French politics. 

French Radicalism is, of all the varieties of French 
political opinion, the one true heir of the French Revolu- 
tion. It is true that the Socialist party glories in the 
traditions of the Revolution, that it chants Revolutionary 
airs and adopts Revolutionary catchwords. But it does 
not and cannot embody the ideas of the Revolution, which 
were not Sccialist at all. The Declaration of the Rights 
of Man not only does not contain one scintilla of Socialism, 
it expressly recognises and defends the right of private 
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property, which it assumes should and will be the outcome 
of a man’s personal industry. Neither can we say that 
French Imperialism is a true product of the Revo- 
lution save in a very indirect way. Carlyle has 
treated Napoleon as the incarnate democrat, and it 
is true that, had it not been for the Revolution, 
there would have been no great Napoleonic career. 
But Napoleon so deflected the course of the Revolution 
into the channel of militarism and conquest that his 
cause cannot be accepted as the cause of the Revolution. 
The Moderate Republicanism and mild constitutionalism of 
which Tocqueville, e.g., was a conspicuous representative, 
may be closely related to the earlier stages of the Revolu- 
tion when it was still thought that a Constitutional 
Monarchy on the English pattern was possible for France, 
but that early stage of the great movement so soon passed 
away, and proved while it lasted so ineffectual, that we 
cannot accept it as representing the completed movement 
of the Revolution. By a process of exhaustion, there- 
fore, we arrive at the Radical party as being, on the 
whole, the true heir of the French Revolution. 

Now, what does the Revolution as interpreted by 
Radicalism mean? That is to say, what is the 
nature of the particular force which Radicalism 
represents as distinguished from the other forms 
of French political thought? In the first place, there 
is the firm conviction that to France belongs the 
political initiative, that Paris is the real intellectual centre 
of mankind, that the progressive movement must inevit- 
ably be led by France. This is the dominant idea in M. 
Zola’s “ Paris,” and M. Zola is a very good representative 
of eertain aspects of French Radicalism. The tradition 
of ’93 has never left its Radical votaries; Paris is 
still glorified as a terrestrial New Jerusalem, with the 
“ Social Contract ” as its sacred volume, from which as a 
world-centre the fiery cross of an enlightened Repub- 
licanism goes forth to lighten the darkness of more 
benighted nations. The cynicism and disillusionment of 
the age has, it is true, greatly modified the religious fervour 
of the devotees of 1793, the crimes and virtues of that 
marvellous epoch being both impossible to the more 
practical and unbelieving men of to-day. Imagination 
cannot conceive M. Brisson or M. Bourgeois emulating 
the singular achievements of Mayor Pétion; the times 
are so different. But at the back of the modern Radical 
mind is, we take it, the same conception of the supreme 
claims of French democracy to embody the aspirations of 
mankind. For the genuine French Radical the Revolu- 
tion is still so stupendous a fact, that it almost forms for 
him the beginning of human history, while it is the 
fountain of inspiration from which we are all supposed 
to draw. On its practical side, the Radical conceives it 
as having destroyed everything that he thinks of as 
“feudal,” and as having (as M. Taine has put it) given 
France over to a democracy of peasants and tradesmen 
better off and more intelligent than any other people in 
Europe. To carry to its supposed legitimate conciusion 
the work of the Revolution is for the French Radical the 
chief political task. 

The foremost idea attaching itself to such a task is the 
notion of creating a perfectly secular lay society, from 
which not only the formal institution of the Catholic 
Church, but the very religious idea as understood in 
European civilisation, should be obliterated. No one can 
understand French Radicalism who does not realise the 
profound antagonism it displays to organised forms of 
religion, and in this respect it is the true and ideal 
heir of the Revolution. The writings of the philosophes 
of the last century still form the basis of Radical thinking, 
and the nearest approach to the religious conception they 
permit is a vague Deism which, in these days of hard 
scientific criticism, has scarcely been abie to maintain 
itself alive. Gambetta’s memorable phrase, uttered before 
the experience of responsible office had cooled down his 
glowing Radicalism—Le cléricalisme, voili Vennemi— 
embodies the permanent conviction of the French Radical. 
It is true that the Mcderate Republican is not very fond 
of the Church, but his notion of dealing with it is through 
the Concordat; his conception is Erastian; the prelates 
and clergy are to be “kept in their places.” But the 
Radical would carry on a plan of campaign against the 
Church which would almost exterminate the forms of 
reliyion in thousands of French communes. When 
English people are told that French Radicalism is 








for the separation of Church and State, they think of 
Mr. Carvell Williams and the Liberation Society; but 
this mild middle-class English Nonconformity, with 
its Puritan traditions, has nothing in common with the 
French Radical movement. It would be more to the point 
to glance at Chaumette and the Paris Commune of 1795, 
so far at least as the essential spirit of the true Radical 
faith is concerned. French Radicalism is, in short, the 
best political embodiment which can be found in any 
country of the modern anti-religious temper, and of the 
philosophy which discovers in mechanism and necessity 
the explanation of the universe. In seeking to separate 
the spheres of the secular and spiritual, the French 
Radical has really drowned the spiritual in the turbid 
waters of a superficial secularism. 

From this arises, as we think, the weakness and insta- 
bility of French Radicalism. It confronts the venerable in- 
stitution of the Church with a series of barren negations. 
Its fundamental view of life is shallow,—to a thinker it is 
impossible. Hevce, too, the power which the Church still 
wields in the country of Voltaire and Condorcet. The 
mass of the French people, it is true, will not permit 
a great sacerdotal Order to rule over them, and they 
show in many ways their jealousy of Bishop and 
curé, They like to keep the clergy well in hand, 
and generally succeed in doing so; but they cling 
to the Church, and they are not in the least likely to 
permit Radicalism to remake the French nation into a 
purely secular society. The knowledge that this is the 
case greatly aids the Vatican in its negotiations with the 
Republic. The Vatican can (for a consideration, it is 
true) make things very smooth for a Moderate Ministry ; 
but it can easily raise powerful forces against a Ministry 
which had shown that it was ready to make war, not 
merely against a few clerical recalcitrants, but against the 
forms in which the religious idea enshrines itself. Hence 
a French Radical Ministry must either be untrue to its 
own rooted beliefs, or it must begin, as the Brisson 
Ministry has begun, with a declaration of compromise 
which will weaken its own foundations. 

As the essential spirit of French Radicalism is 
anti-religious, so is it also levelling, and herein it 
shows itself a true child of ’93. No head must 
tower above the crowd, no antique claim must be 
admitted. This is, of course, also the attitude of 
Socialism, but, in spite of the Radical-Socialist rapproche- 
ment, the plans by which material equality is to be attained 
differ in these two camps. While the true Socialist thinks 
of all the means of production as being publicly owned, 
and a living wage being distributed by the State to all its 
citizens, the Radical thinks of a device by which the State 
can equalise, or tend to equalise, material possessions 
through a system of progressive taxation, without itself 
directly taking over industry. This seems to be the 
fundamental economic idea of the Radical party; and if 
Taine is right in thinking that France is organised for the 
benefit of the peasant and the tradesman, it is conceivable 
that a system of progressive taxation which should hit the 
rich alone might be popular in a country dedicated to the 
idea of equality. Protruding heads would be cut down, 
a rough equality attained. But what would be the effect 
on France as a world-competitor? She would retire more 
than ever into her shell, her enterprise would decline, her 
unremunerative capital would be diverted to other com- 
peting nations, her newly acquired colonies would be mere 
areas of barbarians and office-holders. Has French 
Radicalism, in its Revolutionary attachment to equality 
as vizwed on its material side, really thought out this 
great problem ? 


COPYRIGHT IN NEWS. 


HE evidence which Mr. Moberly Bell gave last week 
before the Lords’ Committee on Copyright Bills 
raises a very interesting question. Nothing can be plainer 
than the justice of Mr. Moberly Bell’s contention. As the 
law stands there may be copyright in a street directory, 
the compilation of which need cost no more than the 
wages of a man employed to take the names over the shop- 
doors, but there is practically no copyright in news which 
costs the newspaper which provides it thousands of 
pounds. The moral claim of the Times, which maintains 
an army of correspondents in various parts of the world, 
to have the exclusive use of the news furnished by their 
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energy and promptitude is indisputable, yet, as a matter 
of fact, that exclusive use is subjected to a time limit of a 
very oppressive character. It begins with the publication 
of the paper and it is over by 10 a.m. The publication of 
the evening papers begins before the morning is half over, 
and a public with business instincts will not go on 
giving 3d. for a telegram when it can be had for a 
halfpenny. This is not so much the fault of the 
law of copyright as of the machinery by which its 
protection must be invoked. Mr. Moberly Bell gave 
an example of this which he says has actually hap- 
pened. The Times published on a certain Tuesday the 
announcement of a revolution in Argentina. Up to 
10 a.m. the demand for copies is very great. The city is 
keenly interested in the news, and so long as it is only to 
be read in the Times the Times is freely bought. But 
when the same news is to be had in half a dozen papers, 
the customary preference for cheapness regains its hold. 
The 7imes finds that it has spent £1,200 for such profit 
as can be derived from an exclusive circulation some three 
hours long. The fault, we say, does not lie in the law, 
for there are judgments which declare that the Times 
has a copyright in its telegrams. But this can only be 
enforced by way of injunction. After a costly procedure 
extending over two days the Times in this instance got an 
injunction “forbidding the further sale of Tuesday’s 
issue of the pirating paper.” But this, however satis- 
factory as a triumph of principle, is quite worthless from 
the point of view of practice. The mischief was done by 
2 p.m. on Tuesday, the injunction was not obtained 
perhaps till noon on Friday. Any remedy of the same 
nature must be open to the same objection. Injunctions 
are excellent things for preventing further mischief ; they 
are useless when applied to mischief already done. For 
this last purpose we want a penalty which shall serve at 
once as a compensation and as a deterrent. If in the case 
quoted the Judge had been empowered to inflict a fine 
commensurate in some degree with the injury sustained 
by the Times, the “ pirating paper” would have had an 
adequate motive for not repeating its fault. 

Unfortunately the establishment of a moral claim does 
not always justify the creation of a legal means of giving 
effect to it. Before going this length the Legislature has 
to consider what are the probabilities that the law, when 
made, can be enforced with reasonable certainty and 
without serious inconvenience to the public. By the Bills 
now before the Select Committee it is proposed to extend 
the protection of copyright to “ such news and information 
as have been specially and independently obtained.” Mr. 
Moberly Bell was subjected to a stringent cross-examina- 
tion as to the working of this provision. He has no 
wish to interfere with the publication of the same news in 
any number of papers, provided that each gets it 
independently. Supposing that there were six English 
correspondents at Pekin, they would, of course, get what- 
ever information they could from the Chinese Government, 
and telegraph it to their several journals. What he objects 
to is the system under which there is one English 
correspondent at Pekin, and five evening journals, over 
and above the morning journal by which the corre- 
spondent is paid, which use and profit by the news he sends. 
The extension of copyright to information “specially and 
independently obtained” would, in his opinion, put an 
end to this system. The newspaper which paid the cor- 
respondent would have an exclusive right, say for twenty- 
four hours, to publish the news sent by him. And 
though in this way the public would be compelled to buy 
the journal which alone contained the intelligence they 
wanted, they would receive an equivalent in another form. 
As it is, newspapers other than the Times will not go to 
the expense of keeping correspondents at Pekin. But if 
they knew that news appearing in their columns could 
not be appropriated by other journals, they would be 
encouraged to spend more money on their correspondence. 
Supposing, however, that this happened, we greatly doubt 
whether Mr. Moberly Bell would find the results as satis- 
factory as he expects. He admits that “when four or 
five papers have the same piece of news it can practically 
be regarded as public property.” When the Times’ 
correspondent at Pekin telegraphs that a treaty has been 
concluded or a concession granted, we can see how the 
Times would gain by being secured in the possession of 
this news for twenty-four hours. But if half a dozen 
correspondents were to telegraph the same piece of news 











to their respective journals it can—it is Mr. Moberl 
Bell himself who says it—“ practically be regarded ag 
public property.” The form in which the announcement 
appeared would not be identical, and a piratically dis. 
posed evening paper would be quite able, by taking a 
phrase from one telegram and hitching it on to a phrase 
from another to compose a mosaic which would make the 
proof of the offence a work of some difficulty. 


In point of fact, the application of the twenty-four 
hours’ limit would encounter unexpected obstacles at 
every turn. The owner of the copyright would have the 
ingenuity of a portion of the Press arrayed against him. 
The proposed law would be a direct challenge to clever 
evasion. Lord Monkwell put the case of an excitement 
on the Stock Exchange, following upon a telegram in the 
Times of the morning. How are the evening papers to 
deal with this? Are they to treat cause and effect as parts 
of the same process, and to omit all reference to what 
took place on the Stock Exchange because the sensational 
rise or fall had its origin in the news published by the 
Times ? or are they to say: ‘Such and such securities rose 
or fell, and for a time the “ House” was greatly excited ? 
The cause of this movement was the publication of news 
the terms of which we are not allowed to quote.’ But 
they cannot be prevented from commenting on this news 
in connection with the changes in the market, and, 
assuming their conductors to be animated by the not very 
exalted view of their calling which is natural to men in. 
tending to go as near piracy as they safely can, we do not 
see how they can be prevented from introducing all that 
is most essential in the telegram into their narrative 
of the effect produced by it. If, indeed, Mr. Moberly 
Bell would be content with some additions for the 
protection of literary form the prospect would be more 
hopeful. Take the case, for example, of the recent 
Ministerial crisis in France. We do not see how any 
extension of the law of copyright could prevent the 
evening papers from copying the lists of Ministers given 
in the morning papers. They are statements of fact 
which any newspaper could obtain for itself at no very 
extravagant outlay. But the comments of the Times’ 
correspondent, which have made the real interests of the 
Times’ Paris telegrams for the last two or three weeks, 
can and ought to be protected. This is not a case in 
which the form is nothing and the substance everything. 
The chances are that any scissors-and-paste operator who 
tried to give the general sense of one of those columns of 
political speculation which we all read with so much 
pleasure whenever France is yielding her customary 
harvest of political interest, would conspicuously fail in 
his task. If he touched the telegram at all he must give 
it as it stands. This is just what ought to be forbidden, 
and what the law ought to be able to forbid. News—the 
bare and unadorned raw material of newspaper enterprise 
—must, so far as we can see, remain public property. 
But this necessity, born as it is of the practical 
impossibility of making bare news anything else, ought 
not to be extended to news on which a literary value has 
been impressed. That should be protected, say, for at 
least twelve hours. 








WHAT IS A BISHOP? 

HE instinct of the average English Churchman when 
annoyed by his rector is to write to the Bishop and 
complain, and in an extraordinary number of cases his instinct 
leads him right. Hither the Bishop replies to him in a letter 
which makes him feel that he has complained without sufficient 
reason, or he writes to the rector a “monition” which secures 
the parishioner some kind of redress. The rector is either 
a good kind of man who thinks he should defer to his ecclesi- 
astical superior, or he has some reason for standing well with 
him, or he is when cooler open to reason, and so treats the “ad- 
monition” with respect. In any case, he yields and amends his 
annoying ways, and the offended parishioner, finding himself 
reinstated in his own opinion, declares the episcopal system a 
very good one, and his special Bishop a man singularly open 
to reason. We suppose it is this process repeated for genera- 
tions, and reported verbally through the parishes, which has 
produced the popular belief as toa Bishop’s powers, for the 
idea of them certainly exists, and is as certainly an illusion. 
No highly-placed official, except, perhaps, a Lord-Lieutenant, 
is so entirely without power, as distinct from influence, as an 
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English Bishop. Legally he can do almost nothing to an 
incumbent in his diocese. He admitted him, no doubt, to 
orders, and instituted him to his living, but he admitted him 
under traditional rules which have all the force of law, and 
he instituted him under other rules which are positively laws, 
and for breach of which there are penalties in the shape of 
costs quite sufficiently severe. Nobody ever heard of a 
presentee being refused induction, except for the gravest 
reasons, while every one knows of some presentee who, in his 
judgment, ought never to have been inducted. Once in 
possession of his living, the incumbent is as independent of 
his Bishop as a citizen of London is of the nearest stipen- 
diary. The Bishop, like the stipendiary, may have extensive 
powers, but unless the incumbent breaks some law those 
powers have no relation to him. He is a freeholder, and 
unless he commits some offence serious enough to justify a 
prosecution, the Bishop can no more take away his living than 
a Magistrate can take away his neighbour’s Consols. He can- 
not shift the beneficed clergyman as in most Catholic countries 
he can, or inhibit him from his functions, or even, without 
risk of unpleasant newspaper comment, send him a letter of 
censure. He can, no doubt, send him any number of letters 
of advice, and we suppose, if he used that power without 
scruple, the Bishop could make himself unpleasant, just as 
the Queen could make a Minister’s life unpleasant by per- 
petually asking explanations; but the incumbent is not 
bound to take the advice, and if he did not answer the letters 
we do not know that anything would happen tohim. He 
would be ill-regarded at the Palace, but if he wanted no 
patronage he need not care about that. The Bishop’s legal 
authority over a law-abiding rector or vicar is in truth just 
nil, and in many cases his moral authority is not much 
greater. The incumbent does no doubt at his ordination 
promise, or, as it is usually described, “ vow,” obedience to 
the “ godly admonitions” of his “ Ordinary ;” but there are 
a good many limitations, some of them quite honest, on the 
meaning of that pledge. He certainly does not pledge him- 
self to obey an order which he considers immoral,—for 
instance, an order not to take tithe to which he is by law 
entitled. Supposing the impossible case of such an order 
being issued, the rector would say that obedience would be a 
fraud upon the next incumbent, and would with a serene 
mind-decline to obey it. He certainly is not bound to obey 
an order which is heretical, and so long as there is no legal 
process he is himself the only judge as to what is or is not 
heretical. Canon Knox Little, for instance, would be very apt 
to consider an order from Dr. Ryle, supposing him an 
incumbent within that excellent prelate’s diocese, as to the 
celebration of the Eucharist, to be quite heretical. And 
there are questions as to the canonical rights of presbyters 
generally in relation to Bishops generally, which are not 
settled yet, and probably never will be, which enable a 
rector of fixed convictions to go pretty much his own 
way, even when that way is exactly the reverse of that 
approved by his diocesan. 

The Bishop, in fact, like so many other English 
grandees, is powerful chiefly because it is a professional 
habit to show him deference. Most men who are liable 
to be quarrelled with, which is, unhappily, the position 
of a majority of clergymen, would rather that some- 
body should be a recognised referee, and the Bishop in 
the eyes of lay Churchmen is distinctly that. Then profes- 
sional feeling has always weight, and professionally it is bad 
form for a clergyman, unless he is fighting for some privilege 
approved by his party in the Charch, to quarrel with his 
Bishop, who is at all events his superior, and who, if pro- 
voked, can make his opinion of a mutinous inferior known in 
away by no means favourable to promotion. Lay opinion, 
too, is usually, we hardly know why, on the side of the 
Bishop; and the cleric has to live among laymen and to be 
dependent in a thousand ways upon their tolerance and good- 
will. Finally, there is the influence of character and ability. 
It is very disagreeable to be smashed in correspondence, and 
the Bishop, if provoked beyond bearing, is usually quite 
capable of smashing the rector. There is a notion current in 
newspapers that Bishops are generally fools, but the notion 
is a very silly one, deriving the very slight foundation it 
has from a passed-away state of affairs, when Bishops were of 
all dignitaries most likely to be selected by favour. Nowadays 
it may be taken asa rule that nobody rises to the top of a 
Profession without qualifications of some sort of a pretty 


strong kind, and as Bishops are chosen by lay persons who 
have to study their public repute and are greatly afraid of 
making blunders, very few persons without special claims 
mount episcopal thrones. The Bishop, therefore, is pretty 
sure of deference, and deference in England in peaceful times 
involves something of actual power. But of direct authority 
the Bishop has scarcely any, and whenever the quarrel of the 
parties in the’ Church is bitter enough to produce defiances, 
the Bishop, who looks, and in a way is, so very dignified, 
usually finds himself in a very painful position. He is per- 
petually appealed to to do things which he has no means 
of doing, is taunted by laymen as inefficient when he is only 
powerless, and is lectured by newspapers for neglecting duty 
which, if he were only permitted, he would perform, as the 
uneducated phrase it, with a heart and a half. He is really 
under such circumstances a hardly treated man. 

A great many proposals have been made, usually by Bishops, 
but sometimes by statesmen, to modify this state of affairs, 
and vest the Bishops with more practical authority, but they 
have usually failed. One reason is that they break against 
the bedrock of the clergyman’s freehold, which nobody, lay 
or clerical, will consent should be interfered with. Another is 
that it is very difficult even to think of a fitting minor 
punishment for a recalcitrant clergyman who will not, from 
conscientious mutives, obey his Ordinary. He cannot be 
secluded in a convent, because of English “ prejudices; ” 
he cannot be fined or suspended, because of the bedrock 
aforesaid; and he cannot be publicly reprimanded as officers 
sometimes are, because, serene in the majesty of his con- 
science, he would not care one jot even if Lord Grimthorpe 
drew up the reprimand. We suppose if the Bishop preached 
at him by name he would not like it, but that would detract 
from the Bishop’s judicial position; while any form of doing 
penance would be considered Romanising. That is a real 
difficulty, and besides that there is a more serious one still, 
the absolute impossibility of inducing English lay Church- 
men to define even in their own minds precisely what Bishops 
are, or rather ought to be. That they ought to exist is ad- 
mitted on all hands without cavil or demur, and that they 
ought to be paid more than rectors, and to take precedence of 
them on all occasions. It is also admitted that they, and 
they alone, have the power of ordaining priests and deacons, 
though many laymen think that this power belongs not so 
much to Bishops universally as to Bishops with legally recog- 
nised Sees. Whenever, however, he is required to go beyond 
this, the layman begins to be lost in an ecclesiastical fog. He 
never will quite decide whether he thinks a Bishop ought to 
be able to punish, or control, or guide a presbyter or not. He 
generally concedes in a vague way that he ought, but when it 
comes to giving the Bishop authority to act, not as an 
ecclesiastical Court, but in his own canonical strength, he 
refuses to do it. He will not even do what the Presbyterian 
Churches practically do, and allow the Bishops in Council, 
and without legal forms, to suspend, or inhibit, or expel an 
offending cleric. He does not conceive of any such right as 
inhering in the Order, and he will not grant the right by any 
secular ordinance. He does not particularly distrust Bishops 
when three or four are acting together, he has considerable 
respect for the active opinion of all of them sitting in 
Council, and he is quite cheerful about allowing them to sit 
in the Legislature ex-oficio; but as to giving them sub- 
stantive power over the clergy like that of officers over their 
men, he hardly knows why, but he refuses to doit. His real 
feeling is, we believe, that a Bishop ought to rule as a Board- 
school master is exhorted to do, by force of character—and 
that feeling is a respectful one—but when the advice 
dictated by the Bishop’s force of character is met with 
defiance, the layman draws back puzzled and bewildered. 
He does not like the Bishop to be defied by the rector. He 
has an idea that that is in some sort mutiny, and that there 
ought to be somewhere ecclesiastical Articles of War; but as 
to creating those Articles, it never enters his head. If it 
did, he would reject the thought as injurious to the freehold, 
without which, in his judgment, the Church would not be the 
Church, but only an ecclesiastical profession. Very likely 
he is right—we are not discussing that just now—but if he is, 
it is very unfair of him to scold the Bishops for not using 
powers which they do not possess, and which he refuses to 
bestow onthem. He will not allow the entire Bench all sitting 
together to excommunicate one rebellious perpetual curate, yet 








he is offended if one Bishop, for the sake of peace, and because 
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he cannot help himself, lets that curate be. The plain truth 
of it all is that about Royal authority, Cabinet authority, 
Episcopal authority, and a good many other kinds of 
authority, the respectable Englishman loves the fog. With- 
out it he considers everything would be too visible, even 
immodestly bare. The Queen he is certain ought to exist, 
and so ought the Bishop; but whether either of them ought 
to do anything he is not quite sure, and until he is sure, he 
contents himself with criticism, usually laudatory as regards 
the Queen, but as regards the Bishop often vitriolic, and 


almost invariably ignorant and unfair. 
V ] HILE a certain number of pastimes remain fairly 
constant in the hold which they exert over the 
affections of the British public, others are subject to consider- 
able, or even astonishing, fluctuations. The curve of popu- 
larity, for example, described by croquet in the last thirty 
years would be something like the back of a dromedary. 
Most people deemed it dead beyond redemption, when it was 
all the while cultivated by an esoteric coterie of enthusiasts, 
and within the last few years it has emerged from obscurity to 
such good purpose as to compete effectively with the very game 
which apparently gave it its death-blow,—lawn-tennis. The 
fluctuations of lawn-tennis, again, are in their way quite as 
remarkable. For a while it carried all before it. Everybody 
played the game, and the fact that it was practically the first 
active pastime in which the two sexes freely participated lent it 
an immense social prestige. Then gradually it fell into the hands 
of specialists, and is now cultivated mainly by experts, the 
recent championship meeting at Wimbledon attracting an 
audience curiously unlike that which used to assemble in 
the days of the Renshaws. For lawn-tennis, from having 
been essentially a pastime for the upper classes, has now 
been abandoned in great measure by well-to-do, and almost 
wholly by “smart,” people, and has found acceptance 
in a totally different social stratum. Thus at the present 
moment it is played extensively by Board-school pupil- 
teachers at their “centres,” and, in fine, after having begun 
life under comparatively aristocratic auspices—as the offshoot 
of the most aristocratic of all pastimes—it has already become 
déclassé, and but for the expense of the implements required 
would sink lower still in the social scale. Concurrently with 
the social decline of lawn-tennis, we have witnessed in the 
last decade the social promotion of bicycling, which was only 
discovered by the “classes” a few seasons back, after having 
been long regarded as a recreation only fit for bank clerks 
and mechanics; ‘cads on castors” they were all called. 
Yet another pastime, which from having been an accom- 
plishment of the wealthy bas happily been placed of 
late years within the reach of all classes of the com- 
munity, is that of swimming. And here, so far from the 
democratising of the pastime having impaired its vogue in 
aristocratic or platocratic circles, one has only to point to the 
establishment of the Bath Clab as a proof to the contrary. 
As for the duck-like proficiency of the modern street-arab, an 
amusing instance was recently furnished to the present writer 
by a school inspector. It appears that in a riverside quarter 
of London the attendance officer had the greatest difficulty in 
tracing truants, as they were in the habit of evading pursuit 
by plunging into the Thames. 





FASHION IN PASTIMES. 


It is impossible at the present day to write of pastimes and 
abstain from alluding to golf. One of the most remarkable 
merits of that fascinating and exasperating pastime is that, 
although styled a “ Royal” as well as an ancient game, it is 
hedged about by no class restrictions or exclusiveness, and is 
cultivated with equal enthusiasm by railway-porters and 
Cabinet Ministers. The association of amateurs and pro- 
fessionals in golf is attended with less friction and prejudice 
than in any other game, cricket not excepted. The pro- 
fessional status, again, is more generously and judiciously 
defined than in rowing, the institution on many greens of 
artisans’ clubs, which contend in amicable rivalry with the 
ordinary amateurs, having worked with perfect smoothness. 
Golf in England, it may be added, has already outgrown the 
stage of a mania, and at the present moment the vast majority 
of its devotees play it because they like it, and not because it 
is the proper thing to do, or because it serves as an excuse 
for wearing highly coloured hose, or promotes a thirst for 
sloe-gin or white port. The surrender of America to the 


charms of golf is even more remarkable, since, until 
its advent, the average American seemed unable to make 
leisure for any form of recreation. Cricket in America hag 
only a small following, and most other pastimes are in the 
hands of professionals. But golf has changed all that, and 
now, throughout the length and breadth of the States, 
business men, to the great profit of their health if not the 
increase of their incomes, are in the habit of devoting one or 
more afternoons in the week to exercise on the links. Golf, 
in short, bas succeeded, where all other temptations have 
failed, in rescuing the American from the grinding, but in 
the main self-imposed, tyranny of the office. And that this 
is no exaggerated picture of what has taken place, may be 
gathered from the testimony of the New York Evening Post, 
a paper which is by no means given to over-estimate the 
importance of physical culture. As a set-off against these 
commanding merits, it may be urged that golf breeds a 
larger proportion of bores, or “shop” talkers, than any 
other game played beneath the sun; also that the tyranny of 
constant competitions detracts in great measure from its 
attractiveness, and even value, as a recreation. Still, few 
pastimes have stood the test of an enormous expansion of 
popularity so well, or have been more fortunate in their 
literary and political hierophants. If base-ball had been 
championed by so graceful and convincing a pen as that of 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson, or cultivated by so interesting a 
personage as Mr. Balfour, it might have emerged from the 
stage of exotic existence which it still leads on our shores. 


The leading tendency in modern pastime is to develop its 
spectacular aspect, mainly, if not entirely, from commercial 
motives. Over a great part of the Midlands and the North 
of England amateur football has been submerged by pro- 
fessionalism, and the clubs are financed by small syndicates, 
who engage players—generally from across the Border—and 
recoup themselves by the takings at the “gate.” Hence the 
anomaly of a football team named after the town for which 
they play, but not containing a single local player. These inter- 
club matches are witnessed by enormous crowds—ten thousand 
being quite an ordinary number—including most of the able- 
bodied youth of the neighbourhood, who apparently prefer 
the Continental practice of hiring athletes to make sport for 
them to the older method of playing games themselves. 
Professional football, in fact, approximates more closely than 
any other institution, save that of the bull-ring, to the 
gladiatorial games of Imperial Rome. It is certainly 
exciting to watcb, but it involves a great expenditure of 
money, encourages loafing, drinking, and betting amongst 
the spectators, and develops in the football gladiator himself 
qualities which, to put it mildly, do not condace to domestic 
happiness. Cricket, also, has been enormously developed on 
its spectacular side of Jate years, but, happily, the amateur 
element is still able to hold its own, and we do not find here 
that disparity between the numbers of those who play and 
those who look on, which is observable in the case of Associa- 
tion football. Every Saturday afternoon, for instance, the 
playing fields at Raynes Park are crowded with hundreds, 
almost thousands, of cricketers, with only a very small 
sprinkling of spectators, an infinitely healthier and more 
satisfactory spectacle to any one who is interested in the 
physical wellbeing of the masses than that presented at a 
professional football match, when fifty thousand people, 
packed like sardines, will sacrifice a whole afternoon to 
witness the performance of two teams of mercenaries. 
The reductio ad absurdum of this cult of professional 
pastime was reached a year or so ago, when a leading 
daily paper, the organ of militant democracy, ardently 
advocated the introduction of the famous Basque game 
of pelota, because of its great spectacular possibilities. 
Now, pelofa is undoubtedly a splendid game, as the most 
patriotic Britishers have reluctantly admitted; but it is so 
arduous and exhausting that for practical purposes it can 
only be played by highly trained experts of great strength or 
endurance—the Basques are men of marvellous physique— 
who for the rest are notorious for “selling” their matches. 
No, we have plenty of games, and plenty of professionalism, 
with all its attendant evils, without importing pelota. As it 
is, the Chronicle has testified its reverence for the dignity of 
the cricket professional by placing him on an equality with 
the amateur in the matter of initials, instead of calling him 








| by his surname tout court. If pelota players were to be in- 
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troduced, we should probably be asked to elect them as 
konorary Aldermen to the L.C.C. 





THE MIND OF A GARDENING ANT. 
COLONY of gardening ants has now been established 
for more than a year in the insect house at the Zoo. 
They came from Trinidad, originally in two colonies, but the 
queen of onedied. The twocommunities were then persuaded 
to join, and have fed up their queen to the dimensions of a 
house-spider. The rest of the society consists of small yellow 
working ants, and big policemen ants with large heads. The 
latter keep the others to their work, and act as foremen. Ifa 
ray of sunshine comes in on a cold day, and a dozen 
workers stop and “loaf” in the warmth, the foremen soon 
run up and send them about their business, if necessary 

carrying them some part of the way in their mouths. 


The work in which these creatures are mainly occupied is 
cutting out circular discs of rose-leaf, about the size of the top 
ofa pencil, and carrying them across a long bridge to the 
mest, to make their garden. As they carry these upright, or 
sloping over their heads, they have been called “parasol 
ants.” But as they do this when there is no sun at all, it is 
¢clear that it is convenience, not shelter from sun, which 
suggests the position. Arrived at the nest, they go through 
the whole of the astonishing agricultural operations which 
Mr. Belt described in the “ Naturalist in Nicaragua,” and of 
which Herr Alfred Millen collected a number of similar 
‘examples among other South American ants, They pulp the 
rose-leaves, roll them into balls, and heap them in masses in 
the nest. On these ‘“ mushroom-beds” grows a fungus or 
mould, and on this the ants live. The mushroom-bed, and 
the process of preparation and growth, may be seen 
through the glass top of the box. Mr. after 
elearly describing the object of these labours, reserves 
his opinion as to the intelligence which directs them. 
“Many of these actions,” he writes, “such as those of two 
relays of workmen to carry out the ant-food, can scarcely be 
blind instinct ;”’ and he gives instances of the mistakes made 
by the ants and of their correction. But he prefers to state 
the facts, which can now be seen in concrete form at the Zo, 
rather than to hazard a theory to account for them. 


2a) 
self, 


The interesting question suggested by the activities of the 
gardener ant is whether it consciously uses its intelligence, 
or, if not, how far “instinct” and reason are working side by 
gide. In endeavouring to solve it, we are confronted at the 
gatset with this difficulty, that the insect mind works on lines 
remote from our own experience, and exhibits its methods by 
iadications very hard for us to interpret. The aloofness of 
the insect mind from apprehension by vertebrates’ brains per- 
plexes all inquirers. We can range ourselves side by side 
with the constructive bird, or the engineering beaver. There 
is sympathy between us and them both in intelligence and 
feelings. But the mute and expressionless being which 
animates the metallic shell of some social insect lives out of re- 
tation to our lines of thought. Man and dog may take common 
action on the same grounds: but we cannot see practical 
problems eye to eye with an ant. Our sympathy and common 
share in the emotions of birds and beasts has very largely 
kelped us to infer their intellectual processes. The border line 
where love, fear, wants, and desires originate action is 
sommon to us with them; and we know that many animals 
also share with us the wsthetic sense. In endeavouring to under- 
stand the process of thought in insects we have to sabtract 
the whole of this common ground, and to approach the subject 
almost—not quite—as if it were working in a different medium. 
What we do know of their senses seems in some instances to 
keep us at this impossible distance. Physical inquiry 
accentuates these differences. We know, for instance, that the 
compound eyes of many insects must present objects to them 
in a different form from that in which we see them. Some ants 
have no eyes at all, yet go about their daily business quite as 
well as if they saw. Sir John Luabbock’s experiments show 
that they can smell; but, on the other hand, they cannot 
kear,—or, rather, do not hear the sounds which we hear. 
They are also mute; but it is quite likely that they utter 
sounds which we cannot hear. Thus the human world 
ef sounds is non-existent for the ant, and very pro- 


bably the ant brain is busy with sounds which are non- 
existent for us. 


At the s:me time they have a different 








quality of sight, which, if transferred to us, would make us 
unable to find the Nelson Column in Trafalgar Square. The 
result of the gap between the mind of the man who observes, 
and the mind of the insect whose activities he watches, has 
always tended to produce one of two contradictory forms of in- 
terpretation. The first was to assume that, because social bees 
or ants were engaged in exactly the same activities as human 
communities, their minds were practically the same as our 
own; that, in fact, there was something equivalent to human 
intelligence of a very high order, with necessarily corre- 
sponding moral qualities, in the bee, and that for the purposes 
of this life there was, in fact, a tiny “soul” in each working 
member of the hive. This soul, if the conclusions of the 
early naturalists are examined, is clearly a human intelli- 
gence metamorphosed. This assumption would explain quite 
logically the astonishing and incredible perfection of the 
material side of the life of social insects. It also accounted 


' for the apparently moral ideas of subordination, self-sacrifice, 


and devotion to duty which their life exhibits. The difficulty in 
its acceptance was the limitation of this intelligence to a 
narrow class of actions, outside which this astonishingly 
brilliant intellect ceased to work at all, and the absence of 
any evidence beyond that set of acts to show the processes 
of thought. This absence of evidence of any thought 
originating and directing the work of social insects led also 
to an exactly opposite conclusion. The actions performed 
demanded so much mental power, and the evidence of mental 
action was 80 slight, and our powers of apprehending functions 
so aloof from our sensations so limited, that the whole of 
their complicated life and actions was set down as purely 
automatic. Every action ascribable to reason, from the 
making of the hexagonal cell of the honey-bee, in which the 
utmost carrying capacity is obtained with the least expenditure 
of material, to the making of “mushroom-beds” by the parasol 
ants, is thus ascribed to blind obedience to inherited instinct, 
or knowledge “ prior to experience.” In the light of this 
conclusion, the ants which make such admirable dwellings 
and storehouses that they arrest the germination of seeds, or, 
when needed, permit them to sprout and undergo the exact 
chemical change needed to turn them into ants’ food, and arrest 
this again at the proper stage, and whose cities are peopled 
with dependants living on the “ crambs which fall from their 
table ’’—there are three hundred species of such ant parasites 
in Germany alone—are to-day as brainless as the newly 
hatched cuckoo, which, when still blind and naked, at once 
addresses itself to the task of ejecting its fellow-nestlings. 


Both the one and the other of these extreme views are, 
we think, due mainly to the initial difficulty of apprehend- 
ing the mental processes of insects in the absence of the 
signs and tokens by which we understand the working of the 
brain of vertebrates. It is as if we were trying to receive a 
message in aerial telegraphy on a sensitive plate wrongly set. 
That we can see no evidence of conscious organisation, or of 
the transmission of ideas, is not the sliyhtest evidence that 
work undertaken jointly is not concerted. In the case of 
bees and ants there is evidence of communication by contact 
and touch; but many of the more important acts of the com- 
munity are done without visible communication. There is 
not the slightest reason to conclude from this that they do 
not communicate. Two wrens are building a nest in a bank. 
They settle, without conversation of any kind, that they will 
make the whole of the outside of dead leaves, to match other 
masses of dead leaves which have been drifted into corners 
of the bank. The same pair of wrens next year make their 
nest in a haystack, and decide to make the whole exterior of 
hay, to match the surroundings. It is an intellectual process, 
anderstood by both, carried into action jointly, and without 
visible communication. Two years ago some bees swarmed 
near Holkbam Park. The whole swarm took flight, and 
traversed the park at a considerable height, followed by their 
owner, who kept them well in sight. They flew on, over the 
tree-tops, until they came over a certain oak, when the whole 
flight dropped like a flock of starlings, and entered a small 
hole leading into a bollow in this tree. They went “in 
a bee-line” for the tree from the hive in the garden 
whence they came. No one could possibly credit that there 
was not some bee to take them there, who had been there 
before, or that the swarm did not know what they were 
doing. This was one of the very rare instances in which our 
senses suggest what was probably in the minds of the 
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insects. But what of the thousand instances in which this 
is at present hidden from us? Another source of error, 
which supports the theory that insects are machines “ wound 
up to go of themselves,” is the fictitious appearance of 
mechanism, and the likeness to automata which well-organised 
industrial work usually presents, whether carried on by men 
or insects. When the object is purely material—and this is 
the case in a bee-hive as much as in an engineering shop or a 
pin factory—the more perfect the organisation the more 
automatic it appears tobe. A dozen men, at similar machines, 
going through the same movements, or thirty girls rolling 
cigarettes, if seen through a diminishing glass reducing them 
to the size of white ants, would look very mechanical crea- 
tures indeed. An enlarged ant, witha pair of unimproved 
eyes, looking down on thousands of acres of Indian paddy 
fields, with brown-skinned creatures creeping about all day 
mending little banks, and going at night into little huts on 
bigger banks, might easily conceive them mere unintelligent 
insects, working successfully, on some inherited but now per- 
fectly unintelligent system, to prolong their existence, 
increase, and multiply. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
a 
THE PASSING OF PETER. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 
Srr,—For six weeks we had simmered in unwinking sunblaze, 
by day and by night had stared with ever-fresh wonder 
at the blue-black immensity above, bejewelled with stars as 
the sand on the sea-shore for multitude. Among the glorious 
host of heaven the dazzling moon sailed on her stately way, 
the radiant splendour of her rays almost unbearable in their 
penetrating power. Beneath us the waveless ocean lay like 
another sky, its levelled surface unruffled by the faintest 
zephyr. On moonless nights it was often hard to divest one- 
self of the idea that we were floating in mid-air, so little 
difference was there beneath and above. Our 
passage, already over long, seemed to have ended here, a 
thousand miles from land, and far out of the track of other 
ships. For some time this wonderful restfulness of all the 
elements fell upon our souls like the soothing touch of a 
mother’s hand upon the fevered head of her child. In the 
night watches voices were hushed, and whispered converse 
came gently from lips unaccustomed to such topics, upon 
subjects exalted and solemn. Even during the day, while 
engaged in severe toil—for our careful captain was 
utilising this unwelcome opportunity in a general refit— 
it seemed as if all hands were under a deep impression of 
gravity, as though conscious of contact with the eternities. 
But this feeling of awe, which was almost involuntary 
worship, gradually gave place as the days passed in change- 
less procession, to an increasing sense of indefinite fear. 
Each man looked askance at his fellow’s face, fearfully 
seeking sight of that shadow he felt upon his own. One 
unspoken question trembled on every lip, one overmastering 
idea blended with and tinctured all others. A change, 
tnusual as unwholesome, came over the bright blue of 
the sea. No longer did it reflect, as in a limpid mirror, the 
splendour of the sun, the sweet silvery glow of the moon, or 
the coruscating clusters of countless stars. Like the ashen- 
grey hue that bedims the countenance of the dying, a filmy, 
greasy skin appeared to overspread the recent loveliness of 
the ocean’s surface. The sea was sick, stagnant, and foul. 
From its turbid waters arose a miasmatic vapour like a breath 
of decay, which clung clammily to the palate and dulled all the 
senses. Drawn by some strange force from the unfathomable 
depths below, eerie shapes sought the surface, blinking glassily | 
at the unfamiliar glare they had exchanged for their native | 
gloom,—uncouth creatures bedight with tasselled fringes like 
weed growths waving around them, fathom-long medusx 
with coloured spots like eyes clustering all over their trans- 
parent substance, wriggling worm-like forms of such elusive 
matter that the smallest exposure to the sun melted them and 
they were not. Lower down, vast pale shadows crept | 
sluggishly along, happily undistinguishable as yet, but 
adding a half-familiar flavour to the strange faint smell 
that hung about us. Of the ordinary fish which attend a 
vessel under healthful conditions few were to be seen. Such 
-atragglers as occasionally came near were languid and pur 
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poseless in their movements as if infected by the universal 
| malaise that only fostered foul and fermenting growths, 
| The sole exceptions were the sharks, who came and went as 
stealthily, but as eagerly as ever. 

Such a morbific, unwholesome condition of our environment 
as this utter cessation of the revivifying motion of the aerial 
ocean, with its beneficent reaction upon the watery world 
beneath, could not fail sooner or later to affect the health of 
the crew. Doubtless the heavy toil in which all hands were 
continually engaged during the day put off the coming 
| disaster longer than would otherwise have been the case. 
| But the ship was ill found, the meat was partially decayed,, 
| and the bread honeycombed by various vermin. The water 
alone was comparatively sweet, although somewhat flavoured 

with tar, for we had caught it all as it fell from the sur- 
charged skies. There was no change of dietary, no fresh 
provisions, except when, as a great banquet once in two 
months, an allowance of soup and bouilli was served out, 
which only suggested a change, hardly supplied it. Men 
grew listless and uncompanionable. Each aloof from his fellows 
took to hanging moodily over the bulwarks and staring stead- 
fastly at the unpleasant surface of the once beautiful sea. And 
the livid impalpabilities that, gigantic and gruesome, pur- 
sued their shadowy, stealthy glidings beneath seemed to be 
daily growing more definite and terrible. The watchers 
glared at them until the overburdened imagination could sup- 





| port the sight no longer and sought relief by hoarse cries from 
| the undefinable terror. 


One by one the seamen fell sick, 
apparently with scurvy, that most loathsome ailment, that 
seems to combine in itself half a dozen other diseases and 
reproduces old and long-forgotten wounds. It was ac- 
companied, too, by partial blindness, as of moon-stroke, 


rendering the sufferers utterly unable to see anything 


at night, even though by day their sight was still fairly 
good. Already short-handed, this new distress added 


| greatly to the physical sufferings of the patient mariners, 


who endured with a fortitude seldom seen among merchant 
seamen the slowly accumulating burden of their sorrows. 
The questioning look before noted as visible in every man’s 
eyes now took another meaning. As a recent and a most 
powerful writer, Joseph Conrad, has noticed, one of the 
strongest superstitions current among seamen is the notion 


| that such an abnormal condition of the elements calls for a 


human victim. Life must be paid that the majority may 
Whose would it be? No word was spoken on the sub- 
ject, but the sequel showed how deeply seated was the idea. 


At last from among the brooding men one figure detached 
itself and became prominent with an unearthly significance. 
He was an old and feeble man named Peter Burn, unfitted 
in any case to endure much longer the ordinary stress 
life. But suddenly his frailty seemed te 


of a sailor’s 
obtrude itself persistently upon our notice until his 
worn-out frame became almost transparent. Towards 


close of this moribund state of the elements Peter’s 
His present surroundings seemed 
to fade from his knowledge, becoming, as far as he 
was concerned, non-existent. Hour after hour he would 
lie yarning incessantly of bygone exploits in long - for- 
gotten ships on many seas. In the long, quiet evenings 
all hands that were able would gather round with pipes 
aglow and listen silently to his babbling, flowing like a 
placid stream of sound, contrasting curiously with the lurid 
language in which he revived the scenes of riot, bloodshed, 
and license of his distant youth. He still relished a pipe, 
although he hardly seemed aware whether it was alight or not. 
But there was always some one ready to catch it as it fell from 
his trembling jaws, or to support it tenderly with one hand 
while a light was applied with the other. Day by day his 
detachment from present things increased. He lived only in 
the misty past, his immediate environment became a perfect 
blank, and he called his shipmates by strange names. Of any 
want of the consolations of religion he manifested no sign, 
and as there was none to offer them, the pathos of that 
dreadful indifference passed unnoticed. 


the 
mind grew retrospective. 


At last, one evening, when a sticky haze rose sluggishly 
from the fermenting sea, peopling the immediate vicinity of 
the ship with fantastic shapes, Peter raised his voice in an 
astonishing volume of sound, commanding his attendants to 
carry him on deck. They instantly obeyed. Very tenderly 
and cautiously they bore him to the top-gallant forecastle,. 
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whence a clear view could be obtained all around. Through 
the hedge of mist the moon was rising, a vast blood-red disc, 
across the face of which passed in weird procession formless 
phantoms of indefinite and ever-varying suggestiveness. 
Overhead, the lustreless stars looked down wearily out of a 
sky that had paled from its deep azure to a neutral tint of 
green. From beneath, the foul effiuvia ascended like the air 
of a charnel-house. Even the gleaming phosphorescence in 
the wake of the living things below glared pale and slow. 
The heavy silence around was only broken at long intervals 
by the melancholy wail of a weary sea-bird that feared to 
rest on the glairy sea. On board the voice of our ancient 
shipmate prattled on in tones scarcely human and in language 
unintelligible to any of us. As the moon, rising clear of the 
steaming vapours, resumed her normal appearance, she shot a 
pallid beam across us where, like a group of ghosts, we crouched 
around Peter’s prone form. When the cold ray touched his face 
it suddenly changed, and became beautiful, but only for a 
moment, Then the withered, toothless jaw dropped, the dim 
eyeballs settled in their sockets, and Peter passed from among 
us. Like a voice from heaven came the command, breaking the 
heavy stillness, “ Square away the main-yard.” As menina 
dream we obeyed. But the sweet breeze aroused us as it 
swept away the fetid mist in reluctant rolls and eddies. 
A joyful sound like the musical murmur of a brooklet arose 





long-hindered journey through the reviving sea, and the 
calm was over. 

Then when sail had been trimmed, and gear coiled up 
again, came the sailmaker softly, a roll of worn canvas under 
his arm, and his palm and needle ready. In ten minutes a 
long white bundle was borne reverently aft and laid on a 
hatch, where a mass of sandstone was secured to its smaller 
end. The skipper procuced a worn Prayer-book, from which, 
like one determined to do his duty at all cost, he doggedly 
read the Order for the Burial of the Dead right through. 
All hands stood round in the moonlight with bared heads 
and set faces until the skipper’s voice ceased. Then at a 
sign from the mate four of us lifted the hatch to the rail, 


slowly raised its inner end and held it while with a slow hiss 


its burden slid into the seaand disappeared beneath a shining 
column of emerald green.—I am, Sir, “c., 
Frank T. BULLEN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
aero Sees 
LANDSCAPE AND LITERATURE. 
(To tHe Epitor or Tue “Sprcraror.”’ ] 

Sir,—Your article on “Landscape and Literature’ 
Spectator of June 18th has the following, among other sugges- 
tive passages :— But whence came the vision of the enchanted 
island in The Tempest? It had no existence in Shakespeare’s 
world, but was woven out of such stuff as dreams are made 
of.” 

May I cite Malone’s suggestion connecting the play with 
the casting away of Sir George Somers on the island of 
Bermuda in 1609; and further may I be allowed to say how 
it seems to me possible that the vision was woven from the 
most prosaic material,—from nothing more promising, in 
fact, than the chatter of a half-tipsy sailor at a theatre? 
Thus :— 

A stage-manager, who writes and vamps plays, moving among 
his audience, overhears a mariner discoursing to his neighbour 
of a grievous wreck, and of the behaviour of the passengers, 
for whom all sailors have ever entertained a natural contempt. 
He describes, with the wealth of detail peculiar to sailors, 
measures taken to claw the ship off a lee-shore, how helm 
and sails were worked, what the passengers did and what he 
said. One pungent phrase—to be rendered later into: 
*‘ What care these brawlers for the name of King ? ’’—strikes 
the manager’s ear, and he stands behind the talkers. Perhaps 
only one-tenth of the earnestly delivered, hand-on-shoulder 
sea-talk was actually used of all that was automaticaliy and 
unconsciously stored by the inland man who knew all 
inland arts and crafts. Nor is it too fanciful to imagine 
a half-turr to the second listener as the mariner, ban- 
ning his luck as mariners will, says there are those 
who would not give a doit to a poor man while they will 
lay out ten to see a raree-show,—a dead Indian. Were 


he in foreign parts, as now he is in Eng 
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people something in the way of strange fish. Is it to 
consider too curiously to see a drink ensue on this hint (the 
manager dealt but little in his plays with the sea at first 
hand, and his instinct for new words would have been waked 
by what he had already caught), and with the drink a sailor’s 
minute description of how he went across through the reefs 
to the island of his calamity,—or islands rather, for there 
were many? ome you could almost carry away in your 
pocket. They were sown broadcast like—like the nutshells 
on the stage there. “Many islands, in truth,” says the 
manager patiently, and afterwards his Sebastian says to 
Antonio: “I think he will carry the island home in his 
pocket and give it to his son for an apple.” To which 
Antonio answers: “ And sowing the kernels of it in the sea, 
bring forth more islands.” 


“But what was the land like?” says the manager. 
The sailor tries to explain. “It was green, with yellow 
in it; a tawny-coloured country”—the colour, that is 


to say, of the coral-beached, cedar-covered Bermuda of 
to-day—‘“‘and the air made one sleepy, and the place 


was full of noises” —the muttering and roaring of 


| the sea among the islands and between the reefs—“ and 


| there was a sou’-west wind that blistered one all over.” 


| makes his first appearance. 


The 
Elizabethan mariner would not distinguish finely between 


| blisters and prickly heat; but the Bermudian of to-day wi 
from beneath the forefoot as the good ship resumed her | tiakers sank prickly heek; ‘bak the ecsenen ee (meee 


tell you that the sou’-west, or Lighthouse, wind in summer 
brings that plague and general discomfort. That the 
coral rock, battered by the sea, rings hollow with strange 
sounds, answered by the winds in the little cramped valleys, 
is a matter of common knowledge. 

The man, refreshed with more drink, then describes the 
geography of his landing place,—the spot where Trinculo 
He insists and reinsists on 
details which to him at one time meant life or death, and the 
manager follows attentively. He can give his audience no 
more than a few hangings and a placard for scenery, but that 


| his lines shall lift them beyond that bare show to the place he 
| would have them, the manager needs for himself the clearest 








land, he could show | never made a man more 


possible understanding,—the most ample detail. He must 
see the scene in the round—solid—ere he peoples it. Much, 
doubtless, he discarded, but so closely did he keep to his 
original informations that those who go to-day to a certain 
beach some two miles from Hamilton will find the stage set 
for Act II. Scene 2 of The Tempest,—a bare beach, with the 
wind singing through the scrub at the land’s edge, a gap in 
the reefs wide enough for the passage of Stephano’s butt of 
sack, and (these eyes have seen it) a cave in the coral within 
easy reach of the tide, whereto such a butt might be con- 
veniently rolled (“ My cellar is in a rock by the seaside where 
my wine is hid”). There is no other cave for some two miles- 
“ Here’s neither bush nor shrub;” one is exposed to the 
wrath of “’yond’ same black clond,” and here the currents 
strand wreckage. It was so well done that, after three hundred 
years, a stray tripper, and no Shakespeare scholar, recognised 
in a flash that old first set of all. 

So far good. Up to this point the manager has gained 
little except some suggestions for an opening scene, and some 
notion of an uncanny island. The mariner (one cannot 
believe that Shakespeare was mean in these little things) is 
dipping to a deeper drunkenness. Suddenly he launches into 
a preposterous tale of himself and his fellows, tlung ashore, 
separated from their officers, horribly afraid of the devil- 
haunted beach of noises, with their heads full of the fumes of 
broached liquor. One castaway was found hiding under the 
ribs of a dead whale which smelt abominably. They hauled 
him out by the legs+he mistook them for imps—and 
gave him drink. And now, discipline being melted, they 
would strike out for themselves, defy their officers, and 
The narrator’s mates in this 


take possession of the island. 
He was the 


enterprise were probably described as fools. 
only sober man in the company. 

So they went inland, faring badly as they staggered up and 
down this pestilent country. They were pricked with palmet- 
toes, and the cedar branches rasped their faces. Then they 
found and stole some of their officers’ clothes which were 
hanging up to dry. But presently they fell into a swamp, 
and, what was worse, into the hands of their officers; and 
the great expedition ended in muck and mire. Truly an 
why their cramps and sickness ? Sack 
than reasonably drunk. He was 


island bewitched. Else 
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prepared to answer for unlimited sack; bat what befell his 
stomach and head was the purest magic that honest man 
ever met. 

A drunken sailor of to-day wandering about Bermuda 
would probably sympathise with him; and to-day, as then, 
if one takes the easiest inland road from Trinculo’s beach, 
near Hamilton, the path that a drunken man would infallibly 
follow, it ends abruptly in swamp. The one point that our 
mariner did not dwell upon was that he and the others were 
suffering from acute alcoholism combined with the effects of 
nerve-shattering peril and exposure. Hence the magic. That 
a wizard should control such an island was demanded by the 
beliefs of all seafarers of that date. 

Accept this theory, and you will concede that The Tempest 
came to the manager sanely and normally in the course of his 
daily life. He may have been casting about for a new play ; 
he may have purposed to vamp an old one—say, Aurelio 
and Isabella; or he may have been merely waiting on his 
demon. But it is all Prospero’s wealth against Caliban’s 
pignuts that to him in a receptive hour, sent by heaven, 
entered the original Stephano fresh from the seas and half- 
seas over. To him Stephano told his tale all in one piece, 
a two hours’ discourse of most glorious absurdities. His 
proflivate abundance of detail at the beginning, when he was 
more or less sober, supplied and surely established the earth- 
basis of the play in accordance with the great law that a 
story to be truly miraculous must be ballasted with facts. 
His maunderings of magic and incomprehensible ambushes, 
when he was without reservation drunk (and this is just the 
time when a lesser-minded man than Shakespeare would have 
paid the reckoning and turned him ont) suggested to the 
manager the peculiar note of its supernatural mechanism. 

Truly it was a dream, but that there may be no doubt of 
its source or of his obligation, Shakespeare has also made 
the dreamer immortal.—I an, Sir, Xe., 

Rupyarp KIpuina. 





THE CONDITION OF ITALY. 

{To THE EpiIToR oF THE “SPECTATOR,’’) 

Srr,—It seems strange to me, knowing the condition of Italy 
fairly well, that Englishmen who are interested in the 
country and in the antagonism of Churck and State, which is, 
in Italy, in the most flagrant activity to be seen anywhere in 
our day, should not take the trouble to inform themselves as 
to the greater facts, historical and political, which determine 
that “condition.” Your correspondent “R.” has evidently 
given a good deal of attention to it, but what he says indi- 
cates that he has not gone far enough back in the history of 
the Kingdom to understand fully the problems involved. 
He speaks of “the futile colonial policy of Signor Crispi ” 
evidently in good faith, not knowing that Crispi’s eloquent 
and early warning against the expedition to Massowah stands 
to-day a fulfilled prophecy of disaster, and that he was the 
most prominent, and, with his most bitter antagonist, the 
Marquis of Rudini, a most uncompromising, opponent of the 
foundation of the colony; and that it was only when the 
disaster he warned the Government of had come, and the flag 
had been humiliated by defeat, that he accepted the position, 
considering the honour of the country involved. 

Nor is it trne that “the proceeds of the sequestration” of 
the monasteries have been squandered in inflating the Army, 
&e., for most of the Church property was sold when the Right 
was in power, and when the Army was comparatively small 
and—pace 1866—inefficient. The Right, when in possession 
of the government, might have been accused of ineptitude 
and feebleness, perhaps, but not of extravagance or corrup- 
tion, — “political bribery.” The period of unconsidered 
expenditure began after the coming to Rome, and its most 
unripe fruit is in the enormous and unproductive railway 
system, extravagant public works—e.g, the public “ improve- 
ments ” of Rome—undertaken to conciliate the constituencies ; 
but before this period began, the proceeds of the sales of 
Church property had been spent in general expenses of 
government and relief from taxation. If there was a 
time when the religious Orders exercised any measure 
of relief in times of distress, it was before I knew 
anything of Italy, and I think that this is merely a 
reminiscence of past ages. In my observation the Orders and 
the Church have drawn on the strength of the country far 


more than they have added to it. And the property of the 
beneficent Orders has not been confiscated. But the Church 
question is not one for a casual newspaper letter,—it has two 
sides, which must be considered separately. Now, the greater 
of the two is purely political,—it is that of the temporal 
power. There is no dispute between the Catholic religion 
and Italy,—the war is between the Kingdom of Italy and the 
Pretender to the divine right to misgovern the late States of 
the Church. This question is not to be settled or cleared up 
by journalism, and I let it alone. The Italian people are 
Catholic, and, though it is a Catholicism not far removed 
from Paganism, both clergy and people seem satisfied with 
and agreed about it. It is not a matter which will make any 
political trouble, for Government never interferes in any 
religious differences,—whatever conflict may arise is due 
purely to the immixtion of the Church with politics. No 
“charitable institutions” have been swept away, but many of 
the charitable foundations have been brought under State 
control, owing to the diversion of the funds from charitable 
to other uses, as has happened in England even. The 
Government is the greatest charitable institution in Italy, 
for not an earthquake, flood, conflagration, or hailstorm 
occurs that it is not called on to relieve the sufferers, and 
this habit of being provided for in case of disaster is in itself 
one of the most disastrous influences on the self-providence 
of the population. Relief measures constitute a very large 
item in the national expenditure. And where taxation 
oppresses the poorer classes is not in the collection of the 
national mcome, but in that of the communes, provinces, &c., 
where the funds are perverted by the local Councils, the 
remedy for which is in the local elections, if the population 
chose to use it, which they do not give themselves the trouble 
todo. The lowering of the suffrage has been a facility to 
corruption and extravagant expenditure, and the ruin o 
parliamentarism in Italy. : 


And much nonsense is uttered concerning the military 
expenses. The Army costs about £9,000,000 a year. The 
rank-and-file under arms—‘.e., the actual standing army—is 
about one hundred and forty thousand to one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, and is never large enough, without calling out 
the reserves, to maintain order in case of such troubles as the 
recent, or those of 1895. The Army is the best school in 
Italy, and has done more to develop and unify the various 
and once hostile populations than all other agencies. Those 
who have seen much of the Italian soldiers will, I think, be 
ready to testify that in all that concerns the’ making of men 
the Army is worth all the Universities in the peninsula, for it 
teaches discipline, which is taught in no other school, nor in 
the family. It is the one institution in Italy, and I make no 
exception, which is not demoralised, and I fear that the evil 
work is now going on even there through the immixtion of 
politics in the higher grades. 


And here “R.” is right,—not in supposing that this cor- 
ruption has anything to do with the religious question, but 
in denouncing it as the great dissolving agent. What part 
the Church has had in this result, either by omission 
or commission, is a subject which requires an essay,—perhaps 
a volume. One thing is certain,—that the action and 
tendencies of the Temporalists at the Vatican are reducing 
the Church to the condition of a political party, sharing and 
stimulating the corruption of Italian politics. It would not 
in the least surprise me that the present tendency of the 
Roman Church, in its political evolution, were to lead to 
schism, in America first, and then in France and Germany. 
All the true interests of Christianity, which are in the hands 
of the Papacy, are being at this moment sacrificed to the 
ambition for the temporal power, and good Catholics begin: 
to feel it in those three countries. I have no hostility to the 
Catholic Church,—I believe that for certain minds and 
certain stages of religious development it is the only form of 
religion possible, and this is the situation with the mass of 
the Italian people. ‘“R.” probably does not know half as 
much of the extent and depth of the corruption in Italian 
politics and society as I do, but I can see in it only the result, 
not the cause, of a progressive immorality much older than 
the Kingdom of Italy, and similar to that which is going 
on in France, and even in America. In Italy the best 
men once led; now it is the most unscrupulous; it is the 
apathy and indifference as to questions of real morality 








in the public which allows them to keep their places, It is 
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not that the good men are corrupted, but that the public in- 
difference permits the bad ones to come forward and 
exercise the casting voice in political matters. The Italian 
Chamber of Deputies is not a band of public thieves, but 
there is a large group of Deputies who only vote as 
personal or local—i.e., corrupt—interests dictate; and they 
are numerous enough to make or unmake Ministries in an 
assembly where to be a Minister is the only ambition in the 
large majority of the Deputies. 

The subject is too long for correspondence, but let us not 
confuse it by mistaking causes for effects,—it is the general 
indifference to morality (for which the Church is largely 
responsible) which makes the corrupt Governments, not the 
corruption of the Governments which has “saturated the 
middle classes.” The general dishonesty enters politics 
when the public is indifferent.—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. J. STILLMAN. 





PRIESTS AND CATHOLICS OF THE OLDER 
GENERATION. 


(To THE EpiTorR OF TEE “ SPEcTaTOoR.”] 


Sir,— Years ago, when I was a curate of Kensington, and 
enjoyed the advantage of frequent intercourse with its vicar, 
the late Archdeacon John Sinclair, I heard him tell a story 
of his father, who, on his way home from London to Scot- 
land, stayed the night at the house of a Roman Catholic 
gentleman in Yorkshire. The Archdeacon’s father spoke to 
bis host of the violent agitation which was then going on 
respecting the Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill, and was 
surprised to find that that measure met with but scant 
approbation and with no enthusiastic support from his 
friend. Shortly afterwards, after one glass of wine after 
dinner, the Chaplain, a Roman priest, left the table, and 
the host immediately said:—‘“ No! We Catholics of the 
older generation do not care so very much about this Bill. 
We do not want those fellows,” he continued, pointing to 
the doorway through which the priest had just quitted the 
room, ‘*to get too much the upper hand, and we foresee 
that this is what they will do when this Bill is passed. It 
is of great importance to keep the priest in his proper 
place!” The Archdeacon, who was a man of very varied 
experience and endowed with a good deal of “the historic 
sense,” used to dwell upon this story of his father’s as an 
instructive indication of the feelings often entertained towards 
the priest in many great Catholic houses in the early years of 
this century. If this really is so, there is clearly a substratum 
of fact in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s romance, and in that very 
part of her book in which she is said to exhibit “a shameless 
ignorance.”—I am, Sir, &c., Henry Footman, 
Vicar of Nocton, and Canon of Lincoln. 





MRS. WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
{To THe Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTaToR.’’} 
Sir,—Mrs. Ward in her letter says, “ The altar at Benedic- 
tion in Lent would be ‘bare, —that is, without flowers.” I 
can assure her that such is not the case.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SACRISTAN. 





THE REALITY OF ANGLO-AMERICANISM. 

[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—In connection with Mr. George Allen’s letter and your 
footnote in the Spectator of June 25th, I should like to call 
attention to one of our London churches. Little Trinity, in 
the Minories, though very interesting both to English and 
Americans, is not, I think, so generally known as it deserves. 
The church in question has been the burial-place of the Dart- 
mouths. Before the Washingtons left England these two 
families were united by marriage. On the wall of Little 
Trinity Church may be seen the “Stars and Stripes” as the 
coat of arms or banner of the Dartmouths, and the eagle as 
the coat of arms of the Washingtons, afterwards to become 
the flag and the emblem of the great nation across the 
Atlantic.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Charlbury, Oxon, June 29th. J. MARSHALL Sruras. 


P.S.—In this same church is shown, in a glass case, a 
magnificent head, stated to be that of the Duke of Suffolk, 


THE MARKINGS ON ANIMALS. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” | 

S1r,—May an unscientific reader be permitted to ask whether 
the stripes or mottlings on the coats of a large number of 
animals may not be due to some other origin than “ protective 
imitation,” whether of snakes or not? All the “ cats ”—large 
and small—zebras, giraffes, deer, are striped or spotted. Is 
it impossible that these marks may have originated in the 
impression on the eyes of their primeval ancestress of the 
lights and shadows of the vegetation about them? The idea 
was suggested to me by the theory of the shepherds in North 
Wales, that the peculiar smoky grey patches seen on lamba 
bred on the mountain pastures are caused by the cloud 
shadows, constantly passing before the eyes of the grazing 
ewes. The notion recalls Jacob’s well-known stratagem.—] 
am, Sir, &c., ETAMUEETA, 








POETRY. 
ssn 
COMPENSATION. 
Between New Cross and London Bridge 
I peered from a third-class “ smoker,” 
Over the grimy waste of roofs 
Into the yellow ochre. 


(We were all of us bound on the daily round 
Of dreary money-making, 

We were all of us doomed to desk er mart 
Till the evening star was waking.) 


When lo! from the midst of the chimney-pots: 
Uprose a brave three-master, 

With brand-new canvas on every spar 
As fair as alabaster. 


And gazing on that gallant sight,— 
In a moment’s space, or sooner, 

The smoke gave place to a southern breeze, 
The train to a bounding schooner. 


Again the vessel stood to sea, 
Majestic, snowy-breasted ; 

Again great ships rode nobly by 
On purple waves, foam crested ; 


Again we passed mysterious coasts; 
Again soft nights enwound us; 
Again the rising sun revealed 
trange fishing craft around us; 


The spray was salt, the cordage creaked .. « 
When—bump !—we reached the station. 
What did I care though the fog was there, 


With rH1s—for compensation ? 
Bev: 


tH 








BOOKS. 
ile Tce 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF MORALITY.* 
Ir is likely that at a future period, possibly not very remote, 
the current studies in various departments of social science 
will be regarded with a kind of interest which the reader of 
to-day often misses. The fabric of knowledge is being slowly 
reconstructed in every direction under our eyes. And yet 
our very closeness to the work which is going on around u3 
renders it inevitable that we should be often without that 
truer insight into the meaning and importance of the new 
features which will be possessed by those who will come 
after us. The science of ethics is of necessity one of 
special interest in a period like the present. It is a kind 
of meeting-place where three great contemporary streams 
of tendency to some extent commingle their currents. 
It cannot be doubted that the science is destined sooner 
or later to be affected by the present tendencies of know- 
ledge which set from the direction of biology. In one 
sense, indeed, the claim is a perfectly just one that the whole 
subject is but a sub-department of higher biology. It must 
also, it would appear, be profoundly influenced by the present 
tendencies of development in theology, a subject with which 
it has had the closest association in the past. And last, but nos 








father of Lady Jane Grey. 





* The Origin and Growth of the Moral Instincts, By Alexander Sutherland, 
M.A, London: Longmans, Green, and Co. ([28s. 
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least, it must be remembered that that broad stream of 
generalised knowledge which we call philosophy, to which 
such vast contributions have been made of late, passes right 
through the territory which ethics has made its own. Who, 
therefore, is to feel himself equipped to deal competently 
with the science in the future? For the writer whose work 
is to last must certainly have close affinities with many 
different branches of knowledge. The knowledge and train- 
ing of even a John Stuart Mill is no longer a sufficient out- 
fit with which to undertake such a task. 


The two large volumes before us which Mr. Alexander 
Sutherland has given us under the title of The Origin and 
Growth of the Moral Instincts are interesting as bringing out 
the difficulties and limitations under which a writer on this 
subject at present labours. The volumes are evidently the 
work of one who has given much time and thought to the 
subject on which he writes. The author tells us that full 
half of the book is a detailed expansion of the fourth and 
fifth chapters of Darwin’s Descent of Man, and that his 
purpose on the whole is to show how from the needs of animal 
life as they rose and developed there sprang, at first slowly 
but quickening as it advanced, that moral instinct which, 
with its concomitant intelligence, forms the noblest feature 
of life. Notwithstanding the promising title and aspect of 
the work, and the care and conscientious labour of the author, 
it has proved to us on the whole deeply disappointing. It is 
possible to put into a few sentences what appears to us to be 
its main deficiency; but before doing so let us briefly refer 
to the argument. The idea which runs through the two 
volumes is the gradual growth as we rise in the scale of life 
of the quality of sympathy. This is the foundation from 
which arises the moral instinct. The growth of this quality 
is associated throughout the lower forms of life with the slow 
evolution of parental instinct and of parental care. The 
increase of both, and their growing efliciency as we rise from 
the cold-blooded animals to the warm, into the birds on the 
one hand and the mammals on the other, is traced in a series 
of chapters. In the mammals as we rise above the marsupials 
parental devotion increases. In the monkeys it has reached 
a high degree of development. In the savage races it is still 
higher, and it tends to culminate at present amongst the 
most advanced sections of mankind. The growth of 
sympathy in connection with this increase of the parental 
instinct, and in connection at length with the conjugal 
tenderness and fidelity which come with it, is insisted 
on throughout the greater part of the first book. This 
part of the work is on the whole effectively done; 
although it could hardly be claimed for it that it is in any 
way original. Mr. Herbert Spencer, Darwin, Wallace, the 
American author Fiske, and several other writers have 
already presented essentially the same facts. The argument, 
however, gains greatly in clearness and cogency by the con- 
sistent manner in which it is presented by the author. 


But it is when Mr. Sutherland leaves the question of the 
gradual development of sympathy on lower levels, and sets to 
construct, from the foundation which he has raised, a theory 
of morality, that the chief weakness of the work begins to 
make itself felt. Whether from a biological or an ethical 
point of view, the deficiency is alike apparent. If we look at 
the matter, in the first place, from a strictly biological stand- 
point, we have to keep clearly before the mind a single 
principle which goes to the root of the whole matter. It is 
that in so far as science is concerned with the subject of 
morality, man is a moral animal because he is a social animal. 
The science of ethics is, in short, intimately and inseparably 
associated with the science of society. When, therefore, we 
have morality developed from sympathy, and we are told that 
both the content of duty and its sanctions are founded on 
sympathy, we feel instinctively that, with whatever degree of 
interest and effectiveness the facts may be presented, we are 
in the presence of a generalisation which has no real depth,— 
the argument is proceeding merely on the surface. For in 
the evolution of society we are concerned with principles 
entirely different from those which have operated in life 
during previous stages, with principles which overrule and 
<ontrol the individual, as an individual, at every point. In 
the development which is proceeding therein Mr. Sutherland 
seems to us to have mistaken the function of sympathy. In 


every stage of its evolution society has its standards of morals, | 


always in close and vital association with the principles which 


are regulating and controlling its life and development, 
Sympathy is, beyond doubt, an immense social force operating 
towards the enforcement of these standards. But it certainly 
does not originate them. We should be merely begging the 
whole question if we imagined thatit did. 'Toask what are the 
larger principles behind those standards is to bring us to the 
brink of the really important questions which underlie the 
origin of the moral sentiments. But these Mr. Sutherland 
does not seem to us to illumine. If, in the second place, we 
look now at the author’s work from within the narrower 
position of the science of ethics, it must be pointed out that 
there is nothing new in this association of the moral instincts 
with sympathy. Itis avery old theory. Both Adam Smith 
and Hume regarded sympathy as the ultimate element into 
which the moral sentiments might be analysed. The older 
Utilitarians made great play with the idea, and it was a 
favourite one with John Stuart Mill, although Professor 
Sidgwick has lately criticised it rather adversely. The late 
Professor Huxley, in one of the paradoxes in which he 
delighted, once said that to act strictly according to our sym. 
pathies in a civilised State would be incompatible with civil 
existence, and that it would probably remain so in any State 
of the kind likely to arise in the future. This was only 
another way of saying that the constitution of society, and 
therefore morality itself, required a deeper explanation than 
any which could be got out of a mere theory of the progressive 
development of sympathy. That deeper explanation it is not 
our purpose to discuss on the present occasion ; but it will not, 
in our opinion at any rate, be reached by those who seek it 
from the rationalistic standpoint. 

Mr. Sutherland’s work seems to us rather to fall between two 
stools. There is nothing to be said against his mention of the 
effects of natural selection or his treatment of the general princi- 
ples of evolution. Yet he does not seem to possess that firm, 
original grasp of the deeper principles that have been con- 
cerned in the evolution of life which would have enabled him 
to have applied these principles himself, and which might, 
therefore, have carried him effectively into the region where 
the science of morality becomes part of the science of society. 
Without this he seems to touch ethical questions merely on 
the surface. Yet we say so much with a certain reserve, for 
the work is written throughout with that intellectual recti- 
tude which marks the scientific mind, and no one who is 
interested in the subject can read it without profit. 





THE DILETTANTI SOCIETY.* 

Tur Dining Associations of London are not the least 
remarkable feature in its highly complex society. Their 
name is Legion, but four are more peculiarly interesting, 
from their long history and the number of men, famous in 
various sections of national life, who have taken an active 
part in them. These are The Club, founded in 1764 by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, assisted by Burke, Johnson, and Goldsmith; 
the Literary Society, founded in 1806, of which Wordsworth 
and Rogers were original members; Grillion’s, founded in 
1812 for the purpose of keeping socially united, men of 
diametrically opposite politics; and the Dilettanti Society, 
which forms the subject of the volume we propose to notice. 

The exact date of its foundation has not been ascertained, 
but in all probability it was December, 1732. The first 
minute-book belongs to the spring of the year 1736. In May 
of that year there were forty-six members, most of them 
young men of fashion, who had made the grand tour, usually 
under the guidance of some more or less discreet personage 
in holy orders. Several of these Mentors were among the 
earliest members, such as Robert Hay, who died as 
Archbishop of York, and Arthur Smyth, who became 
Primate of Ireland. It may be guessed, however, that 
these divines did not impart much of their seriousness 
to their companions, when we mention that Sir Francis 
Dashwood, more perhaps than any one else, gave the 
tone to their gatherings. Bred in the school of Boling- 
| broke, he wandered over Europe, and obtained everywhere an 
| unedifying fame, while on his return to his own country he 
; scandalised a not too prudish age by being the High Priest of 
| Medmenham Abbey. Later in life he atoned in various ways 
| for these strange doings; but his best title to such gratitude 
| as posterity may see fit to accord to him certainly comes from 








| * History of the Society of Dilettanti. Compiled by Lionel Cust, M.A., and 
| Edited by Sidney Colvin, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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the fact that he was for fifty years a member of the Society 
of Dilettanti, and that he supported, if he did not even 
suggest, some of its best enterprises. Other original 
members of importance were the Earl of Middlesex, who 
became Duke of Dorset; Sir Hugh Smithson, the ancestor of 
the Dukes of Northumberland; Sir Andrew Mitchell, who 
was Minister at the Court of Frederick II.; Thomas Villiers, 
the first Earl of Clarendon; and Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams. Ere long another name, too famous in later days, 
was added to the Society by the election of the Earl of 
Sandwich; but of him, too, there is a great deal of good to be 
said, which the authors of this work most properly bring 
before us, especially reminding us that he was the chief 
supporter of Captain Cook, and richly deserved to give his 
name to the Hawaiian Islands. His intimate friend, John 
Duke of Bedford, the first Earl of Leicester, and Robert 
D’Arcy, Earl of Holdernesse, who joined the Dilettanti in 
1745, when he was Ambassador to Venice, were also elected 
at an early period. 

Mr. Lionel Cust and Mr. Sidney Colvin, the joint authors 
of the work under review, the one being described on the 
title-page as compiler, the other as editor, after setting forth 
in adequate detail the facts most essential to be known about 
the original members of the Society, and their immediate 
successors, proceed to give an account of their manners and 
customs. Some of them were not of the best, as may be 
learnt from Horace Walpole andothers. These, happily, have 
long vanished away, but the Society has kept on foot many 
quaint practices which it would have been a thousand pities 
to have discarded. A full description of these will be found 
in the second chapter. In it the reader will find, amongst 
other particulars, that one of the rules, ere travelling became 
so general, was that no one could be proposed unless by a 
member who had been personally acquainted with him or her 
in Italy. After a certain election, however, it was discovered 
that the proposing member had met his friend not in Italy, 
but in Avignon. ‘hereupon two resolutions were passed :— 

(1) That it is the opinion of the Society that Avignon is in 

Italy. 

(2) That no other town in France is in Italy. 

It does not appear that the members availed themselves of the 
permission, implied in the above-mentioned rale, to propose 
ladies. 

Established chiefly with a view of bringing together per- 
sons whose tastes were similar, the members of the Dilettanti 
Society even in very early days did more than dine together. 
They helped on the building of Westminster Bridge, they did 
something with but moderate success to establish an Italian 
Opera, took the first steps towards creating the Royal 
Academy, and as far back as 1761, on the motion of Sir 
Francis Dashwood, they passed a resolution which was the 
beginning of all efforts made in England towards enriching 
this country with a gallery of casts, 


L’appétit vient en mangeant, and the Society, after interest- 
ing itself in promoting the fine arts at home, turned its 
attention to larger enterprises having the same general pur- 
pose, abroad. The fourth chapter opens with a succinct but 
clear account of the progress of the study of classical 
archeology in England from the middle of the seventeenth 
century onwards. Much good work had been done and much 
enthusiasm expended in other countries, from the commence- 
ment of the Renaissance onwards, in studying the archwology 
of Italy; but the archwology of Greece was all but a sealed 
book till an English nobleman, the Earl of Arundel, 
turned his attention to it. He had worthy followers or rivals 
in the famous Duke of Buckingham, Lord Pembroke, and 
others, nor did the study, interrupted for a time by the Civil 
War, ever die out amongst Englishmen of position and pro- 
perty. Many individual members of the Dilettanti Society 


had occupied themselves with it before 1764, but it was in | : : ? 
the two great Sir Joshuas which became well known to the 


that year that the Society as a body threw into the scale a 
weight so decisive that an eminent German savant, Professor 
Kruse, followed by Michaelis, divides the history of Greece into 
five periods, of which the foundation of the Dilettanti Society is 
the fifth. And he is quite right in doing so, because it cannot be 
sufficiently insisted on that it is the history of the mind of 


Greece, its poetry, its philosophy, its art, which is important. | 
| press is called for, with a view to getting rid of such mistakes as 


Its political history has been viewed through misleading 
mnedia, and its value for after times wildly exaggerated. It 








was in 1764 that the Society sent Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
Chandler, Mr. Revett, and Mr. Pars to Asia Minor, where, as 
well as in Attica and the Morea, they collected a great deal of 
most precious material, much of which was published in 1769 
under the title of Ionian Antiquities, a second volume of which 
appeared a good many years later. The Society also assisted 
the publication of Dr. Chandler’s Travels and the Antiquities 
of Athens by Athenian Stuart, whose house, built in St. James’s 
Square on Greek lines for Lord Anson, bears witness to its 
architect’s careful study of his models, no less than to the 
inapplicability of that kind of architecture to our climate and 
mode of life. 


Gradually the first members of the Society vanished from 
the scene, their last survivor being the Earl of Bessborough 
who lived to 1793. It was still full of young men of fashion, 
but a rather graver tone began to prevail, though Charles 
Fox, who became a member at twenty, hardly tended to in- 
crease its gravity. It was connected with The Club not only 
through Sir Joshua Reynolds, who became a member of the 
Dilettanti in the very year in which he founded that institu- 
tion, but through, amongst others, Bennet Langton, Topham 
Beauclerk, Colman, Garrick, and Viscount Palmerston. The 
last-named passed his life in pursuits widely different from 
those of his famous son, but was very active in his own line 
as a collector, finding a happy hunting-ground in Paris even 
in the midst of the Revolution. The archeological and 
artistic work of the Society attracted to it such men as Sir 
William Hamilton, Sir George Beaumont, Mr. Charles Townley, 
Sir Henry Englefield, and Mr. Payne Knight, of all of whom 
brief sketches are to be found in these pages. Reynolds 
became its painter in 1769. It was not till ten years later 
that Sir Joseph Banks was elected a member, but he took the 
most active part in all the proceedings of the Society, and 
was treasurer and secretary for eighteen years. In the days 
of Dashwood and Sandwich the Dilettanti were content, as 
we have seen, to set on foot explorations and to promote 
archwological work. In their graver stage individual members 
did a good deal of writing themselves, sometimes with good 
success, sometimes not, and in their less happy moments they 
led the Society into scrapes. Payne Knight was the great 
offender in this way, for he it was who committed it to the 
worst mistake it ever made,—its opposition to the wise and 
admirable work of Lord Elgin in rescuing from ruin the 
marbles which bear his name. Before the recent war showed 
the civilised world the condition of the Greek kingdom, pro- 
posals were sometimes made to restore to them the treasures 
of the Parthenon. The judgment of most judicious people 
as to these proposals was neatly summed up in a reply which 
was made by the late Mr. Boehm to a young Member of 
Parliament, who asked him what he thought about a 
Motion he intended to make, that effect should be given to 
them. “If you succeeded,” said the sculptor, “I would 
curse you with my dying breath.” We may draw a veil over 
the errors into which Payne Knight led his friends, and 
remember only that he did a good day’s work when by his 
Travels in Sicily he led Goethe to visit that island. The 
Society was much more happily inspired when it published 
Select Specimens of Antient Sculpture in the Collections of 
Great Britain, and when its members vied with each other, as 
they did through the closing decade of the eighteenth century, 
in importing treasures from Italy, many of which passed from 
the collections of Townley, Cracherode, and others into the 
British Museum. 

We will not attempt further to pursue the history of the 
Dilettanti, although the seventh and eighth chapters, which 
bring it down to our own times, are as interesting as any of 
their predecessors. The ninth and last chapter contains a 
full account of the pictures in the possession of the Society, 
and now to be seen in the lower room of the Grafton Galleries, 
where the dinners, at present, take place. A great many of 
the portraits are reproduced in the volume before us, including 


public while they were temporarily deposited in the National 
Gallery. An appendix contains a list of the members from 
1736 to the end of last year. 

In a book of this sort, minute, even pedantic, accuracy is 
highly desirable, and we should advise those who are responsible 
for it to have it carefully revised, if a new edition of the ietter- 


making the late Lord Arthur Russell the son of Lord George 
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Russell, and the like. With the exception, however, of trifling, 
though teasing, errors of this sort, we see nothing to find 
fault with, and we can only congratulate Mr. Cust and Mr. 
Colvin upon having made a valuable addition to our libraries. 
We could wish that they had not dressed so choice a volume 
in a hideous suit of buckram, but perhaps they desired to 
encourage artistic bookbinding by forcing every one to submit 
his copy or copies to one of its more eminent professors. 
That is the most charitable explanation which we have heard, 
and we trust it is as correct as it is charitable. 


The conditions amidst which the Dilettanti Society now finds 
itself are very unlike those amidst which it had its origin and 
grew to maturity through two generations. Travel was then 
the luxury of the wealthy; it has now become comparatively 
cheap. Numbers of new organisations are at work in clas- 
sical lands far more specialised and far more suited than the 
Dilettanti Society to add to the world’s knowledge, each 
in its own department. One is especially devoted to Hellenic 
studies in Greece; another ransacks Egypt for Greek 
manuscripts; Asia Minor bas been carefully explored by 
an Aberdeen Professor, and so on. Under these circum- 
stances, the Society has no call to send out new expedi- 
tions or to publish huge illustrated works. Its best friends 
would like to see it long remain a clasp uniting together the 
principal persons connected with the various organisations 
now working to increase our knowledge of the art and litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome, such of them at least as have their 
roots in British soil. They would like to see it able to say 
with regard to every sensible effort of this kind, ‘‘ Pars,” if 
not “Pars magna fui.” An enthusiastic member once 
declared in a conversation with Mr. Gladstone that the 
Dilettanti had founded the Italian Opera, the Royal Academy, 
and the British Museum. That was an incorrect and exag- 
gerated statement, no doubt, but still the Society had much to 
do, directly and indirectly, with all these three institutions, and 
we trust that in the future, as in the past, it may be zealous of 
ail good works which come within or near the edge of its 
province. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES.* 

Tus useful and timely work should be of interest to all who 
care to know about what is unquestionably America’s most 
noble and successful institution—the College or University— 
both words, we may say, are used in the United States to 
designate bodies which confer degrees. It is true that this 
work is neither profound nor original, and that it contains 
little that has not been said before; but it is also true that it 
gathers up into one focus a view of the American College, 
its position, strength, weakness, and general outlook, which, so 
far as we know, cannot be found in any other single volume. 
Here and there some merely rhetorical passages might have 
been softened or omitted, and there are not a few typo- 
graphical errors which ought not to have been allowed; but 
in the main the work is worthy of its subject, and, as coming 
from the head of a University, it is the product of a large 
practical experience in the problems of American academic 
life. 

Dr. Thwing shows that, historically, the American College 
has passed through three phases,—English, French, and 
German. Institutions like Harvard, Princeton, and Yale 
were in essence English Colleges established in a new country 
and slightly modified to suit its conditions. After the Revo- 
lution French influence made itself felt for a time, both in 
form and ideas. The University of Virginia was founded by 
Jefferson on French models, and in nearly all the Colleges 
French politics and freethinking prevailed more or less. It 
is interesting to learn that in the first quarter of the century 
it was almost as rare to find any one in the American 
Colleges who knew German as it is now to find any one 
who knows Russian. Much the same, of course, was true 
ef Oxford and Cambridge up to 1820. Bancroft, Long- 
fellow, and Ripley were among the first Americans to repair 
to Germany; but it was not till some years after that 
German academic methods began to be adopted in America 
and the chief Colleges were transformed into _institu- 
tions moulded largely on Teutonic lines, —that is to 
say, with free initiative or “ elective” studies and with 
post - graduate courses under professors who had all 


* The American College in American Life. By Charl:s Franklin Thwing, D.D., 
— » President of Western Reserve University. 
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studied in German Universities. Having passed through 
these three phases, the American University seems to be now 
settling down into a life of its own; it has grown out of the 
stages of imitation into the stage of self-realisation. Its 
result, up to the present, is thus stated by Dr. Thwing:— 
“The American College, therefore, represents the enlarged 
and enlarging life of the American people. It has helped to 
train one-third of all our statesmen, more than a third of our 
best authors, almost a half of our more distinguished 
physicians, fully one-half of our better-known lawyers, more 
than a half of our best clergymen, and considerably more 
than half of our most conspicuous educators. It has thus 
entered into the intellectual life of al! the people.” This last 
sentence seems to be far more true of the American than of 
the English University, for it seems that there is now 
one College student to every thousand three hundred and 
forty-seven persons,—a far higher average than here, and a 
higher average than in any European country save Belgium 
and Norway. In the older States the proportion is extra- 
ordinary; one student to every four hundred and one of the 
population in Connecticut, one to every five hundred and one 
in Massachusetts, one to every eight hundred and fifty-seven 
in Rhode Island. In no country save Scotland is there 
such intense devotion to the University. Dr. Thwing shows, 
too, that just as a State becomes more settled, its academic 
population increases relatively to its total population, thus 
revealing a genuine love of learning on the part of the people. 


The development of Colleges in the West has, it appears, 
been mainly brought about by religious bodies which needed 
pioneering work in newly settled States, and hence a great 
number of these Colleges are small, poor, and sectarian. The 
total number of Universities and Colleges in the United States 
is six hundred and ninety-five, of which one hundred and sixty- 
three are Colleges for women only. Now, while admitting that 
it was inevitable that education of the higher kind could only 
be maintained in huge and sparsely populated Stafes by 
means of numerous small institutions, the continuance of this 
condition of things is preposterous. Of what value is a degree 
when six hundred and ninety-five Colleges, the majority 
of which are small, poor, and sectarian, can confer it? A 
certain dignity and comprehensiveness should attach itself to 
the very name of a University, so that when we think of it we 
at once think of a great, well-equipped, far-reaching, and in- 
fluential institution. So thinks Dr. Thwing, and he is of 
opinion that the number of degree-conferring bodies should 
be reduced to one hundred, the small institutions being com- 
bined or else allowed to die out. He informs us that this 
view is spreading, as is shown by the fact that the munificent 
gifts to American Colleges, of which we have all heard, are 
now given almost wholly to great institutions like Columbia, 
Harvard, &c., and that the small sectarian Colleges are finding 
it more and more difficult to keep alive. 

As regards some of the specific problems before the 
American College, two or three are worthy of note, one being 
peculiar to America. In some Colleges, we are told, “the 
athletic movement has become a craze, a frenzy, a madness.” 
On this point Dr. Thwing has some judicious observations, in 
which the value of physical exercise is fully recognised, but 
always in subordination to things of the mind. In the 
next place, though the tendency is to high specialised work 
among the best men, it seems that there is a large margin 
who work less than in former days, and Dr. Thwing appears 
to connect this with the spread of luxurious habits. In this 
connection it seems that the average annual expenses of a 
Harvard student from 1825-1830 were 176 dollars, while in 
1881-82 the average annual expense “to an economical 
student” ranged from 484 dollars to 807 dollars. The same 
ratio of increase obtained at Yale. We should be inclined to 
say that at Oxford and Cambridge there has been during the 
last generation a positive decrease of average expenditure; 
certainly there has been no increase such as this, though it 
must, on the other hand, be admitted that the standard of 
1830 seems very low. The most serious criticism made, how- 
ever, is that on the increasing tendency to govern the 
American University on “business lines.” As Dr. Thwing 
says, while American scholarship is rapidly progressing, the 
College is going on “ without a high degree of scholastic super- 
vision on the part of the highest officers.” In one sense the 
munificent endowments of millionaires are Greek gifts, for 
they involve a share in government by the millionaire. A 
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distinguished University man is quoted by Dr. Thwing as 
follows :—“ There is not at this moment on either of the 
governing boards of that University with which I am best 
acquainted, these boards numbering in all thirty-seven men, 
a single person who can possibly be said to stand for pure 
scholarship. Nearly all are business men or lawyers, often 
eminent lawyers, but it must be remembered that it was a 
President of that very University, and a very shrewd and 
worldly-wise one, who gave the maxim, ‘ Pat it down as a rule 
that no really eminent man ever reads a book.’” The result 
of this state of things, of course, must be a certain dominance 
of utilitarianism, and it is precisely that which is a serious 
danger in American life. If the American College is to be 
all that Dr. Thwing hopes to see it, and which we hope also. 
it should be controlled absolutely by scholars and thinkers, 
and should be entirely dissociated from every mercenary aim. 





MR. A. PEASE’S HUNTING REMINISCENCES.* 
THERE is much in Mr. Alfred Pease’s book which reminds 
us of Mr. Tom Smith’s work known as the Life of a Foz, 
from the title of one of its chapters. The writer has much 
of the same keen and genial insight into the minds and views 
of horses, hounds, people, and last, but not least, of foxes 
which makes the work of the famous Master of the Craven, 
and later of the Hambledon Houndssuch aclassic. Like him 
he writes clearly and brightly, and if he is less intimately in 
touch with the daily doings of foxes in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, his knowledge of the life and training of the 
hunter is certainly more extensive than that of Mr. Smith, of 
whom, indeed, it was said that he could have hunted and 
killed a fox on foot, with a stick in his hand. But Mr. 
Pease was second in the House of Commons Steeplechase in 
1890, and won it in 1891; so as an authority on riding his 
views are undeniable. ‘The main attraction of this book lies in 
the chapters on “ The Life of a Hunter,” and on the life and 
work of foxhounds, with a description of an extraordinary 
moorland run with what we may call his native pack, the 
Cleveland Hounds. We think this the best description of a 
run we have ever read, except some of those by Surtees. 
Certainly it is far more interesting than the rather dull per- 
formance which won such celebrity as the “ Quarterly Run,” 
from the pen of the late Mr. Apperley. The illustrations, 
some of them rough sketches by the late Sir F. Lockwood, add 
much to the interest of the book. 


The general reader will find much that is worth reading, 
and something that is new, in Mr. Pease’s remarks on 
what we may term the “home life” of kennel and 
stables. We agree that the life of foxhounds is not 
altogether a happy one, and that when their enjoyment 
begins they “have a thousand troubles for their pleasure.” 
They have to be educated and organised without being able 
to comprehend much cf the object of this perpetual correction 
and discipline. Sporting dogs other than hounds probably 
derive more satisfaction from existence than any others, 
because they quickly learn that, besides their own share of 
excitement, they are in constant touch with their owner’s 
wants and wishes, and helping him where he cannot help 
himself. As a writer in Country Life recently put it, ‘An 
old dog takes you out shooting, or thinks that he does.” But 
though the huntsman is far more in touch with each individual 
hound than might be supposed, these have, from the nature 
of the case, to lead a barrack life. They never get into inti- 
mate personal relations with “people,” which is the swmmum 
bonum of most dogs’ existence, and all individuality is sub- 
ordinated except when they are actually drawing cover or 
running. The wonder is that hounds have not lost ali dif- 
ferences and become stereotyped in character. Mr. Pease 
maintains that no such levelling of hound character has taken 
place. “ There are the bold and the timid, the too noisy and 
the too silent, the sulky and the quick-tempered, the affec- 
tionate and the indifferent, the meek and the rebellious, the 
greedy and the fastidious, the quarrelsome and the kind, 
the light-hearted and the stout-hearted.” Beauty they 
possess in a high degree. We know few prettier sights 
than an old foxhound and her puppies; and if any one 
cares to refresh his recollection of the appearance of the 
individuals of a pack he need only look at the reproduc- 
tion of Mr. Heywood Hardy’s beautiful picture of the 


* Hunting Reminiscences, By Alfrcd Pease, M.P. Illustrated. London 
W, Thacker. 








“Cleveland Foxhounds at Exercise” on p. 238. The whole 
pack, some twenty-five couple, are swimming and splashing 
through the salty shallow waters of the Tees estuary, the 
furthest out swimming, those nearer the shore finding their 
feet or trotting and splashing through the little waves, with 
master, huntsman, and whip riding beside them. 


If asked for the leading points of hound disposition, we 
should say courage and endurance. Bat the chances of ex- 
hibiting these qualities in a striking light come seldom, and are 
rarer each year. Straight-running foxes are, as a rule, more 
often killed than twisting, dodging foxes, though the run is 
more severe. Foxes themselves have also deteriorated as 
animals of the chase, because both they and game are 
preserved to such an extent that they have no distance to go 
for food, and simply fail to “learn” their own country. And 
lastly, very few parts of rural England are really suited for 
this kind of thing. So much enclosure, so many covers, so much 
wire, and above all, too many foxes, and, if we may say so, the 
pace of modern hounds, all make against great and record runs. 
Mr. Pease’s big day was in country which is not of the everyday 
sort. It was among the Cleveland hills and over the high moors, 
through scenes, and marked by names, most characteristic 
of the North Yorkshire “ gills,” “ scarrs,” “slacks,” “ crags,” 
“dales,” and “banks.” It began somewhere near Wiley Gill 
at Highcliff, and it ended most appropriately near Midnight 
Crags, over Bilsdale. We do not hear much of the character 
of the country, but readers familiar with Yorkshire moors 
will gather from names and places that it much resembled 
the contour of that landscape over which Lord Scamperdale 
enjoyed the celebrated run after Jack Spraggon had left Mr. 
Sponge in Gobblecow bog. The hounds had found and 
killed a fox, in a place called Hell Gill, in the morning, on the 
hills between Roseberry Topping and Guisborough Banks. 
Mr. Pease then changed horses, and rode an animal called 
‘Faraway,’ an Irish thoroughbred. His brother did not 
change horses, but rode another Irish hunter, which had been 
ridden hard in the first run. The fox went through the 
enclosures, sheep pastures with high walls, over one or twa 
bogs and streams, and then right out on to the moors, 
running for not less than nineteen miles over the open moor- 
land, and going this distance in 1 hour 45 minutes. “ Except 
a solitary plougbman in Bagsdale, there was no sign of 
humanity all the way.” At the close of this wild day’s 
hunting the author was entirely alone with what hounds 
remained to run,—they dwindled to eleven couple soon 
after one of the older hounds had rolled over dead in 
the heather, and at the finish only seven couple were 
left. The stars were beginning to come out when he 
found a workman’s shanty, standing near a bog which 
he could not cross. Into this hut he put his horse, and then 
went on foot along the edge of the cliff to the top of Mid- 
night Crags, whence he heard the hounds running some 
hundred feet below him in the darkness. They did not kill, 
and five and a half couple found their way back to their 
master on the moor top. “During this run the hounds 
dropped out as they found they could run no more. They 
would run out, sitting on the heather, and I could hear their 
dismal howling as they realised that they were ‘lost’ and 


‘done.’” “Three hounds died of exhaustion, and the other 
lost ones were only got back by degrees daring the week 
following.” The performance of the horse is sufficiently 


remarkable, but the horse had his rider to encourage and 
keep him going. The hounds during the last part of the run 
were practically at liberty to leave off whenever they chose. 
They could not even get much encouragement from their 
master, “for the pace on the moor was too great for much 
speaking.” Mr. Tom Smith, in his Life of a Fox, noted 
the astonishing speed of hounds over Northern heather. 
“ Every hound,” he says, “runs as if it had the leading scent.” 


One of his days in the Hambledon country (the southern 
uplands of Hampsbire) is worth contrasting with Mr. Pease’s 
big run, as showing the difference between a long run on bad 
scenting ground like the Downs, and one on the moors. They 
formed at 1.30 in one of Sir M. Jervoise’s coverts at Marks- 
well, and ran almost straight for twenty-four miles into 
Sussex. There the fox went to ground towards dark. The 
run was over down roads and “green roads,” but though the 
time is not given, the pace was evidently much slower than 
the Cleveland run. Two couple of hounds were lost, but 
turned up at the kennels forty miles off next day. This 
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showed individual resource. But there is little doubt 
that gencrations of training and inheritance have imparted 
to the hound something of that acquired courage which 
is the result of association, discipline, routine, and combined 
action for a single end. 

Mr. Pease’s views on the rearing and education of fox- 
hound puppies are delightfully set out. He dwells without a 
pang on their awful misdeeds. How they “draw ” the flower- 
garden, a beautiful instance of early promise; how they seem 
to live on tablecloths, curtains, and doormats. He would 
abolish branding and “rounding,” or ear-cropping. The 
latter has been dropped by many sensible masters, and 
branding is a clumsy and cruel device to save the trouble of 
entering and remembering hounds’ names. Mr. Pease 
mentions a trial which foxhound puppies undergo new to 
many readers. They are called one name when boarded out, 
and often have to learn another when they join the pack, to 
their great perplexity. He would keep to puppy names, even 
if mispronounced, For instance, if a puppy entered as 
‘ Rhetoric’ comes back answering to the name ‘ Ree-Torrick,’ 
why, then, ‘Ree-Torrick’ he should remain. A propos of 
names, the author quotes Peter Beckford’s huntsman, who, 
when asked the name of a young hound, said it was ‘ Lyman.’ 
“*Tyman,’” said his master; “why, James, what does 
‘Lyman’ mean?” Lord, Sir!” replied James, “ what does 
anything mean?” 





RECENT NOVELS.* 

THERE was a time when Mr. Howells showed a tendency to 
dissipate his talent in minute analysis and unimportant detail. 
In his recent books, however, he has emerged from this 
“ meticulous ” mood, and given us work which has the double 
merit of being at once thoroughly enjoyable and thoroughly 
American. How difficult and delicate is the task which Mr. 
Howells has set himself in The Story of a Play, and how tact- 
fully he has acquitted himself in its execution, may be sufli- 
ciently estimated from the fact that, although the two 
principal characters are a honeymooning couple, he never 
imposes on his readers any sense of géne or being in the way. 
Ina word, he has drawn the honeymoon minus the honeymoon 
calf love. As the title indicates, the story is all about a play. 
When Brice Maxwell, a brilliant young Boston journalist, was 
a blighted bachelor, he communicated toa successful young 
actor his scheme for a strong melodramatic play. The actor was 
bitten by the idea, and a few months later, when he was “ rest- 
ing” at the seaside, began to pay Maxwell daily visits, with a 
view to discussing the development of the play, and of his 
part in particular. Meanwhile, Maxwell’s lady love had exer- 
cised the privilege of her sex and marriedhim. Being greatly 
enamoured of her husband’s intellect, Mrs. Maxwell is tre- 
mendously interested in his play; and when he is at a dead- 
lock in the development of the love interest which the actor 
has insisted on his interpolating into the piece, Mrs. Maxwell 
heroically suggests to him to turn her own courtship to 
dramatic account,—a suggestion which had already occurred 
to him mentally. Louise, it should be explained, is actuated 
by the purest spirit of self-sacrifice, but, as it turns out, is 
cruelly punished for her generous indiscretion. For after the 
usual agonising delays that attend the production of every 
first play, the part in which Louise Maxwell now takes such 
a poignant interest is eventually entrusted to Mrs. Harley, 
a woman whom she intensely dislikes, and who has 
more than half guessed the secret of its origin. Huppily, 
histrionic jealousy comes to the rescue, and the actor, 
finding himself likely to be overshadowed by the powerful 
though unmodulated performance of Mrs. Harley, breaks his 
engagement with her, and secures another and more grateful 
interpreter for the part. Whether one regards the book as 
an excellent illustration of the Nemesis that falls on any one 
who turns him or herself into “copy,” or as a kindly yet 
jabtle satire upon the histrionic temperament, or as a study of a 
thoroughly devoted yet really ill-assorted couple, the result is 
in any case an admirable and engrossing entertainment. More 
space is devoted to the male than to the female characters, 
but Mrs, Maxwell dominates the story, and that is true to 
life. For in the social drama of modern American life, the 
brilliant rdles are all monopolised by the women. Yet the 
London: Harper and Brothers, 
London : Grant Richards, 
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men not only glory in their self-effacement, but render in 
the person of Mr. Howells the most poetic justice to the 
charm of their conquerors. 


There are strong points of resemblance, as well as of 
contrast, to Mr. Howells’s novel in that of Mr. Leonard 
Merrick, the opening chapters of which might very well 
be described as “the story of a play.” But in The Actor. 
Manager the leading rdles are all assigned to professional 
actors and actresses, the atmosphere is theatrical through- 
out, and the novel is primarily a study of the histrionic 
rather than the artistic or creative temperament. Like 
Mr. Merrick’s previous work, it is both powerful and in- 
teresting, and he once more gives proof of the rare gift 
of being able to handle strong and delicate situations with a 
virility that never deviates into violence, with a subtlety that 
is void of suggestiveness. The opening scene, in which a 
struggling actor and actress, both reduced to the verge of 
destitution, are thrown together on Christmas Day at a 
Bloomsbury eating-house, is admirably told, though it 
gives rise to expectations which are never fulfilled. For 
Mr. Merrick, having introduced us to a really charming 
and courageous heroine, whisks her off to South Africa, 
and though she reappears later on as the good genius 
and consoler of the luckless hero, she practically vanishes 
from the story. This is a real disappointment to the reader, 
though it was doubtless necessary to the development of the 
central idea of the story,—the disillusionment of an idealist. 
Royce Oliphant is an ex-public school and University man who 
takes to the stage, and after seven years in the provinces 
migrates to London. He is reduced to his last shilling 
when his play is accepted and produced with moderate 
success. Gratitude to the young actress who makes a great 
“ hit” in the part of the heroine blinds him to her shallow- 
ness, and lures him into a marriage which brings him 
material success and domestic infelicity. Blanche Oliphant 
induces her husband’s weak but amiable millionaire friend tc 
finance a theatre for their benefit, and Oliphant is at last able 
to carry out his scheme of appealing to an elect audience. 
His wife, hungering for mere popularity, rebels against this 
Quixotic campaign, and finally forces her husband, by playing 
on his regard for his friend’s pocket, to abandon unremunera- 
tive high art for lucrative adaptations from the French. 
Meantime Blanche’s callous behaviour on the death of 
their only child, instead of drawing them together, has 
led to an inseparable estrangement, and it only remains for 
Blanche to complete her work as a conjugal Anarchist 
by persuading the invertebrate and reluctant millionaire 
into an elopement. The ending is painful but not un- 
necessarily so; indeed, the element of the gratuitous is 
conspicuously absent throughout this extremely clever 
book. Again, although the history of a disappointment, 
the novel is neither pessimistic nor cynical in its tone. Mr, 
Merrick does not spare the fauwe bonhommes or the hector- 
ing bullies of the theatrical profession; while in Blanche he 
has given us a masterly analysis of the peculiar self-love 
which is fostered by the footlights. But he has also the 
power of creating really sympathetic personages, and from 
first to last his hero inspires a warm liking, only enhanced by 
the compassion provoked by his unmerited misfortune. 


Mr. Cope Cornford has already made his mark as a writer 
of adventurous romance, and Sons of Adversity shows no 
falling-off from the level of achievement reached in his earlier 
efforts. In one notable particular it diverges boldly from the 
traditions of the capa y espada romance, one of the conven- 
tions of which may be summed up in the French proverb, 
“Bon chien chasse de race.” That is to say, the hero must 
come of good stock and find a constant spur to deeds of 
gallantry in the contemplation of his father’s record. Now 
Mr. Cope Cornford, on the other hand, has given us in his 
new novel the story of a son’s disillusionment, Roger Nettle- 
stone, after a long and painful quest, undertaken from the 
filial motive of righting his father in the eyes of the world, 
being in the end overwhelmingly convinced of that father’s 
base and treasonable practices. The scene is laid partly in 
England, partly in Holland, in the early days of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and the story has for its central figure the narrator’s 
father, Stukely Nettlestone, a Hampshire gentleman of good 
position and repute, but in reality a false Protestant, an 
adherent of Queen Mary, a mercenary of Spain, and an 
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shifting policy of King Philip, Nettlestcne has received orders 
to withdraw himself from the intrigue of his fellow-conspirators, 
who were the agents of the Duke of Guise. Furthermore, 
being an inveterate gamester, and having lost his estate to 
a neighbour, Sir John Marston, Nettlestone hastily quits 
the country in the hope of selling the Dutch into the hands 
of King Philip in order to repair his losses with the price of 
their destruction. But destiny, using his own son as its 
instrument, brings his schemes to naught, and on his return 
to England, though acquitted by the clemency of his Sovereign, 
he perishes miserably by the sword of a tellow-traitor. This 
sombre story, which we have epitomised mainly in the words 
of the author, is relieved to a certain extent by the extremely 
picturesque and vivid chapters which describe the strange 
amphibious warfare which raged around Leyden, whither the 
treacherous Nettlestone is pursued by his unsuspecting son. 
Bat the dénowement is so ruinously complete, that young 
Nettlestone’s subsequent rehabilitation appears rather in the 
light of a concession to the convention of the happy ending. 
The love interest is subsidiary and unimpressive, and Mr. 
Cornford is far more successful in the delineation of sinister 
characters and incidents than of the normal amenities of life. 
But in spite of these deductions, Sons of Adversity is a striking 
and finely written novel. 

There is no lack of high spirits and cheerful frivolity in 
Her Ladyship’s Elephant, which may best be described as a 
very good substitute for an evening spent in witnessing a 
farcical comedy. Everythizg grows out of an ingenious but 
artificial parallelism. Thus an American marries an English 
girl and an Englishman marries an American girl on the 
same day. The American husband and the American wife 
each conceal the destination of their marriage trip from their 
respective partners, and both couples start by the same train. 
At Basingstoke the husbands meet on the platform, and 
while conversing, each with the other’s wife, are carried off in 
separate portions of the train to different destinations. Mr. 
D.D. Wells has really shown considerable cleverness in devising 
the chapter of accidents which followin rapid succession on 
the initial contretemps. The episode of the elephant is hardly 
so successful, and the laughable character of the incidents is 
little, if at all, reinforced by the dialogue, which, while plea- 
santly alert, makes no pretence to wit. But the fun of the 
piece is at least perfectly decorous, and for a railway journey 
of two hours or thereabouts Her Ladyship’s Elephant may be 
recommended as very lively company. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Win- 
5s. net 
Austen 


Sense and Sensibility, Vols. I. and II. of “The 
chester Edition of Miss Austen.” (Grant Richards. 
each vol.)—The present charming edition of Miss 
is called by the name of the town in which she lived 
in her last days, and in whose cathedral she is buried. With 
truly English reticence, the flat stone under which she lies bears 
no record of her life’s work. For all the information which the 
passing stranger can gather from the inscription which marks 
her grave, Jane Austen might have been the most commonplace 
spinster that ever tended dogs and canary birds under the shadow 
of an English cathedral. A bare “ Hic Jacet” marks her tomb, 
and we must look for her monument elsewhere. And perhaps no 
better proof of the greenness of her memory can be found than 
the constant editions of her works which publishers are giving 
to the world. For our part, we hail each new one with 
cenewed delight, as giving so excellent an excuse for the re- 
reading of these incomparable books. The Winchester Edition 
has special claims to gratitude through the delightful quality 
of its print and paper. The print is of a generous size, 
and very black and clear, and the paper, while untransparent, 
not so heavy but that the book can be held comfortably in one 
hand. Altogether, this promises to be one of the most delightful 
reprints ever given to the public. There is a charming frontis- 
piece to the first volume, in the shape of a reproduction of a 
painting of Jane Austen by her sister Cassandra. Cassandra 
obviously was no great draughtswoman, for there is a disproportion 
about the size of the neck compared with head and body which 
it would be melancholy to think existed in the original of the 
portrait. Yet for all her failings Cassandra knew her model so 
well that some of that model’s wit and spirit survive in the little 
ill-drawn head. The eyes (and most ridiculously large they are) 
still keep a look of the insight into the failings of her neigh- 
bours which Jane Austen shows in every line of her work, and 








the turn of the head under its funny little white frilled cap 
gives a look of the alertness we expect in the creator of Emma 
and Elizabeth. Altogether it is a clever face, with a curious 
look of living force in it which even Cassandra’s inexpertness 
was unable quite to conceal. We shall await the further 
volumes of this edition with great interest in the hope that the 
publishers will not fall below the high standard they have set 
themselves in Sense and Sensibility. 





The Gladstone Colony. By J. F. Hogan, M.P. (T. Fishet 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.)—Under this somewhat ambiguous title Mr. 
Hogan publishes an account of the abortive penal settlement 
which Mr. Gladstone, as Colonial Secretary, attempted to found 
in Northern Australia (now Queensland) in 1846, when Sir 
Charles Fitzroy was at Government House, Sydney. This, the 
main portion of Mr. Hogan’s book, is by no means “an 
unwritten chapter in Australian history,” as he seems to 
imagine; but the story of Mr. Gladstone’s unfortunate Colonial 
experiment under Colonel Barney has never been given 
with such fullness of detail. It is hardly fair to Mr. 
Gladstone to resuscitate this old story, which will certainly 
only tend to further increase the bias against the former 
Liberal leader in the Australian mind. Mr. Gladstone’s doubt- 
less well-intentioned scheme was ridiculed to death at the time, 
as Mr. Hogan points out, by the remarkable man who after- 
wards became his Chancellor of the Exchequer :— 

‘* How blessed the land where Barney’s gentle sway 

Spontaneous felons joyfully obey; 

Where twelve bright bayonets only can suffice 

To check the wild exuberance of vice.” 
But if this North Australian penal colony was a political blunder 
of Mr. Gladstone’s, the story of his treatment of Sir Eardley 
Wilmot as given by Mr. Hogan, very faithfully and fully, reveals 
a chapter in the great statesman’s career which, we think, had 
better be left unrecorded. Should the present-day Australian 
found his estimate of Mr. Gladstone on these two episodes of hig 
eariy career the result will be most disastrous for one who is, 
after all, one of the greatest Englishmen of the age. 





Pendennis; The Yellowplush Papers, &c. With Introductions 


by Mrs. Ritchie. Vols. II. and III. of “The Biographical 
Edition of Thackeray.” (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s. each 
vol.)—The second and third monthly instalments which 
Messrs. Smith and Elder have brought out of their new 


“ Biographical Thackeray” are as good as to print, paper, and 
illustrations as the first. As to the introductions, written with 
all Mrs. Ritchie’s charm of pen, it seems wiser to say nothing til) 
the last volume, and therefore the last instalment of biography, 
is published, and then to re-read and comment upon the only 
authentic biography of Thackeray which the world will ever be 
given,—the biography of his works. We shall at any rate find 
glimpses of the author’s personality in the letters written at the 
moment when he is at work on each particular novel, and so be 
able to construct for ourselves some pale image of the real mar 
as he lived. Pendennis may not be so great a novel as “ Vanity 
Fair,” but how much greater it is than any other novel, except 
“ Vanity Fair.” How fine is the art which compels us all through 
the book to keep a kindly feeling towards that insufferable young 
bore and snob, the hero of the book. And as for Foker—no one 
but Thackeray could have depicted Foker, yet for all that we 
have all of us known him in real life. The editor is to be con- 
gratulated for having included in this edition the immortal 
picture of Foker “ preparing to conquer.” “ Cherchy alors une paire 
de tongs,—et curly moi un pew,” says Foker in an easy manner, and 
we have an incomparable picture of the grave valet and the senti- 
mental youth, in the gilded chamber hung with the pictures of 
his former favourites—ballet girls—while the smoke of the hot 
irons ascends, a sacrificial incense to his new divinity. After all, 
the ballet girls were perhaps more edifying companions than the 
gifted authoress of “Mes Larmes.” The memoir of Jeames 
Yellowplush, Esq., is almost the only long and sustained piece of 
humour in which the joke of misspelling is funny from beginning 
to end. It is easy to call to mind pages of humorous writing in 
which the attempt to reproduce mispronunciation in spelling 
becomes doleful to the last degree. But Jeames cannot tire us 
and we read pages of his “fashnabble nollidge ” without a sign of 
weariness. The last of the miscellaneous contents of this the third 
volume of the present edition is the awful account of the hanging 
of Courvoisier, which is said to have been largely instrumental in 
abolishing public executions in England. It is impossible to 
read the paper without a shudder, and in it we cannot help feeling 
that here Thackeray meets the novelists of the realistic school of 
the present day and beats them on their own ground. 

A Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Edited 


by F. Warre Cornish, M.A. (John Murray.)—The third 
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edition of the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities appeared 
eight years ago. Eight years is a considerable period in these 
days when research in the domain of classical archeology is so 
busy, and long enough to bring to light many matters of import- 
ance, though not long enough to create a need for yet another 
edition of a large and costly book of reference. Hence comes 
the happy idea of a “ Concise Dictionary.” It gives an opportunity 
of bringing the treatment of the subject up to date, while it 
supplies a large public with what it practically needs at a moderate 
cost (£1 1s., as against £3 3s. of the larger work). At the same 
time some distinct improvements, in respect of arrangement, have 
been introduced. The articles on Greek and Roman law have 
been collected into an appendix. ‘The subject is too im- 
portant to be omitted. At the same time it is one which 
many of the students for whom the Concise Dictionary is 
intended have little or no occasion to be informed about. 
It is now put, so to speak, out of their way, while it 
is made more conveniently accessible for those who want it. The 
distinct article on “Coinage” is another improvement. The in- 
formation which it contains was scattered about the two volumes 
of the large Dictionary ; it is now ready to hand. We have not 
to look, for instance, for the history of the as in one place, the 
sestertius in another; they are brought together and illustrated 
by some excellent plates. An interesting little paragraph on 
“monetary alliances” (anticipations of the “ Latin Union” of 
modern times) should be noted. Among the additions we may 
mention the curious “ farmers’ calendar,” probably of the first 
century B.C., from the Naples Museum. It runs thus:—“ Mensis 
Maius dies xxxi. non Septim Dies Hor. xiv. nox Hor. ix. So) 
Tauro Tutel. Apoll. Seget Runcant Oves Tundunt Lana Lavatur 
Juvenci Domant Vicea Pabul. Secatur Segetes Lustrantur Sacrum 
Mercur. et Florae.” On p. 1386 we note the pictuxe of an acolyte 
(Camillus), a scale of metres (p. 159), a quaint Greek feast in very 
archaic style (p. 153). Further on we find another concentrated 
article on “ Dress,” which will save much trouble of reference ; 
and yet another on “ Pottery,” with excellent illustrations. 

Joana. By Margaret Surrey. (Marshall 3rothers.)—This 
story has a very strongly marked religious element in it. We 
see, however, nothing that should reasonably give offence. The 
interest of the tale is adequate; it is well written, and in some 
passages shows what may fairly be called eloquence. 
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Edwards (G.8.), Snazelleparilla, cr 8V0 ...........0-00.00000.00 (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 


Granby (Marquess of), The Trout ; Breeding, by F. H. -wananeaae Cookery, 















y A. I. Shand (Fur, Feather, and Fin Series), « or 8voO.. . (Longmans) 5/0 
Hatzfeld (Ad.), Saint Augustine, cr 8vo ............ Pty kworth) 3/0 
Jakob (C.), Atlas of Methods of Diagnosis, &c., of Internal Dis2ases (Rebman) 12,6 
Joly (H.), The Psychology of the Saints, cr 8vo .... ; "sibeanaarths 3/0 
Newell (T.), Episodes of Joy, cr SVO  ......ceccsesseccoee ‘..e.(Digby & Long) 3/6 
O’Connor 4 F, X.), Facts ‘about Bookworms, cr 8V0O ............00000+ (Suckling) 7,6 
Principles of Arithmetic (The), by an Inspector of Schools ...(McDougall) 3/6 
Read (C.), Logic, Deductive and Inductive, cr 8vo ............55 .(Richards) 6/0 


Smith (H.), Retrievers, and How to Break Them, 12m 
Smith (N. A.), The Children of the Future, cr 8vo.. 
Stephen (L.), Studies of a Biographer, 2 vo's. 8vo ..... (Deekworth) 12/0 
Third (J. A.), Modern Geometry of the Point, &c., cr 8v0 ....(Blackwood) 3/0 
Thornton (A.) and Another, Notes on V olume tric Analysis, 8¥0 (Longmans) 2,0 
Thornton (T. H.), Gen. Sir R. Meade and the Feudatory States of Central 

and 8. India, 8vo.................. .. (Longmans) 10/6 
Tirebuck (W. E.), Meg of the Scarlet Foot, cr 8vo. + (Harper) 6/0 
Torrey (R. A.), What the Bible Teaches, Bro oe ee (Nisbet) 106 
Webb (S, and B.), Problems of Modern Industry, 8v0 7/3 
Whiting (J. E.), Where Wild Birds Sing, cr 8vo seeveseee( Mayle) 2/0 
Wolf (G.), W he: n Passion Flies, cr 8vo...... (Sonnenschein) 3,6 
Yates (J. ne Present Day Metallurgical Engineering on the Rand _— hittaker) 21/0 


“LIBERT of 
SUMMER 


SALE 
on MONDAY — and | 
following days. 


(Blackwood) 5/0 
(Gay & Bird) 3/6 
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5 U M MER SALE 
| of 
REMNANTS, TRIAL PRINTS AND COLOURINGS 
| WEAVERS’ SAMPLES, 
| SuientLy Soren aND SURPLUS STOCKS OF 
| 
| 
| 








Be ise? Y > ART FABRICS 
Greatly reduced prices in n DRESSES anp FURNITURE, 
all Departments. At greatly reduced prices. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St. London, W. 
os Le ea 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—*OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 








PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col. Camb. Hizhest references» 








Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


| _When these are required the advice of a very 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are ex: actly 
snited to the eyes, mischief is soon done whiclr 
cannot afterwards be remedied. 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


18 ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL, 


SPECTACLES | mr. JoHN BROWNING, 


Poca of the British Optical Association, 

jand Author of ‘Our Fyes,” now in its 17th 
Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, Lonpon,W.0., 
may be consulted personally free of charge. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured i in 1 1897 ee £425.000.000. 








FIRST 











aa ~ SCHWEITZER’S 
G60 cea FT 


N A 
‘“‘The Royal Cocoa.” 


Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 


“THE QUEEN kas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
Ler at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.”’—Society, 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—‘*Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter, Palace, twenty half-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Cdlonel Anitschkotf.”"—(TELEGRAM FROM 


Sr. PETERSBURG). 
Edited by HENRY HSS. 
EVERY SATURDAY. Price 6d. - 
FINANCE.—The “Critic” contains the fullest, brightest,and most accurate 
analyses of current finance in London weekly journalism. 
Answers to correspondence by the specialists in all branches of finance, 
ABSOLUTELY IMPARTIAL. 
Other features:—Socrety Gossip: Home and Foreign—Pouitics: British, 
Colonial, and International, 
SERVICE Topics. Sport. Drama. ArT. LITERATURE, 
Short Stories by the best Writers, 
Topical Cartoons by ‘‘ Furioso.” 
Celebrities by Starr Wood, 
Price 6d, 
Of all Newsagents and W. H,. Smith’s Stalls, 


Annual subscription, 25s 


» post-free. 
Head Offices: 34 anv 35 SoUTHAMPTON ne, Stranp, W.C. 





i AY LEY “HALL, HERTFORD. —Fine Old FREE. 
fe HOLD DETACHED F AMILY RESIDENCE built in the Reign of Queen 
Anne, and being a fine specimen of that good period, It stands in beautiful 
grounds (about one acre), contains twelve bedrooms, two bathrooms, fine 
entrance hall with black and white marble floor, tive reception rooms, capital 
domestic offices, stabling for three, glars-houses, &, The house is supposed to 
have been built by Sir Thomas Clark, Lord of the Manor of Brickendonbury, and 
Lord Mayor of London in the Year 1696. The premises are eminently suitable 
for a High Class Girls’ School, for which a distinct demand ex'sts. 

Messrs. BENINGFIELD, TIDY, NORRIS, ard DUVALL will OFFER the 
ABOVE for SALE by AUCTION at ‘THE DIMSDALE ARMS HOTRL,’ 
HERTFORD, on SATURDAY, July 9th, 1898. Particulars of Sale, with Con- 
ditions, Plan, and Views may be obtained of Messrs. SWORDER and LONG- 
MORE, So] icitors, Hertford, and of the AUCTIONEERS, Hertford and Ware, 
from whom cards to view may be had. 
| tee IRSITY OF DURHAM. —SCHOLARSHIPS for 

WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and 
an EXHIBITION of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS which COM- 
MENCES OCTOBER 12th.—Further information can be obtained from Rey. H. 
ELLE RSHAW, Hatfield ‘Hall, Du rham. 


ARPENDEN, HERTS. ae GEORGE” Ss SCHOOL. 
ead-Muster—Rev. R. H, WIX, M.A. 
A school for 100 Boarders ; 25 miles from London. Large buildings and 
grounds, swimming , carpentering, &e. Over fourteen, £60; under, £50.—Apply 
to Hi AD-MASTER. 


rNNHE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE, 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON. 
It has been arranged to OPEN in SEPTEMBER a BOARDING-HOUSE for 
this School in the residence of the Head- Mistress. 
Applications to Miss RENTON, or Secretary, D. HILL JAOK, 141 West 
George Street, Glasgow. 


MNHE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL will MOVE to SOUTH- 
WOLD NEXT SEPTEMBER and become the ST. FELIX SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress, M. I. GARDINER, Natural Science Tripos, Cambridge. Refer- 
ences: Miss Helen Glads stone, Mrs. Hevry Sidgwick, Arthur Sidewick, Esq , 
Rev. and Hon. A. T. Lyttleton.—For Proepectus, apply to Miss M, I. GARDINE Rk, 
Westhill, Alueburgh, Suffolk. 
TRANSFER OF SCHOOL. 
ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—The above 
School has been TRANSFERRED to the CHARGE of F, G. BAMPFYLDE, 
M.A., late Demy Magdalen College, Oxford, for over 20 years Form-Master of 
the Upper Sixth Classical, Merchant Taylors’ School, assisted by a Resident 


Staff. boys prepared for Public Schools. Buildings on hillside, sheltered from 
N. and E. 32 acres of p!aying fields.’ Cricket, football, and carpenter 3 shop, 
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AUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD, 
h FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

“BOYS are PREPARED for the kntrance and scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hoz’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. There are work-hops 
snd alarge gymnasium. LInclu-ive fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; over 
Eight, 80 guineas; under Right, 60 guine is, é - 

Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Loca! Certificate in Honours). 





ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 

last three years bas passed more than 100 boys each year in the Cam- 

bridge Senior and Junior Locil Examinations—an uneqalled performaince— 
and has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mathemotical 
Distinctions. Successes irclude First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwich, 
14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from the School, Hospital 
Entrance Scholarships, Gold Meda'list (London M.B.), &c. Fine moderu build- 
ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanaiuviium, Ohemical Laboratory, 
£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities, Tuition Fee. 
£9 153,; Board, 33 guineas per annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master. 











JT AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 
: (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich HighSchool) RECEIVES ELDER 
GIRLS for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation 
thoroughly acquired. 





OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL ror BOYS From 6 To 14. 
House stands high on cliff, south aspect ; playground and field for games. 
Resident Masters and Governess. 60, $0, and 1.0 guineas, 
Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 





J ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
; SHIPS.—Fourteen Scholarships (£55-£10) on July 13th. Two Exhibi- 
tions, each of £50 for four vears, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and 
Engineering Class free. Kight Scholarships and Exhibitions at the Universiti 

gained in the last six months. Excellent health record. Fine historic 
roundings, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Mast 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House-Master at Marlborough. 






WN ALVERN COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIP EXAM- 
al INATION JULY 13th, 14th, and 15th. One of £87 (£98 for first year), 
One of £56, Five of £50, Eight ot £50 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 
per annum may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships. 
—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


>» EF P PT OC WN Ss © BO CO E 


’ ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30, £60, £40 (Two), £20 (Three). 
EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 12th. 
Farther information from the HEAD-MASTER. 








bo Gat taeda CAMBERLEY, SURREY (late Sevenoaks, 
{i Kent), HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Large modern house; fifteen 
ucres of land, in pine and heather district near Bagshot. Gymnasium, Riding. 
Prospectus on applicition to Miss 8. CARR. The School is recommended by 
Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


| YADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
av EXHIBITIONS varying from £30 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. 

One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 

Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


fT EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon, 








.OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
iN SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 
by Mra. SUTTON. THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SOHOOLS. 
Kiudergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8. Cricket, Drilling. 


\ ELLESLEY HOUSE, BROADSTAIRS.— 

CONYNGHAM HOUSE PREPARATORY SOHOOL, RAMSGATE 
(Mr. TAYLOK, iate Mr. Rose), will be MOVED after the Summer holidays into 
New Buildings specially erected near Broadstairs on a splendid rite of six acres 
of high land, 156 ft. above sea-level. 





Tt RADFIELD COLLEGE. BERKS.— THREE 

FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 9) and 80 guineas per annum; 
ONE WARDEN’S EXHIBITION of 50 guiness; FOUR MINOR EXHAIBI- 
TIONS of 30 guineas; and SEVEN NAVY CLASS EXHIBITIONS of 30 and 
20 guineas will be OOMPETED for on JULY 27th and following days. 
Successful Cand‘dates will begin residence after the Christmas Holidays.— 
Apply, Rev. the WARDEN, 





(/AEBAN SCHOOL RUTLAND. 
_ There will be an EXAMINATION for TEN EXHIBITIONS on JULY 29th.— 
“or particulars, apply to tha HEAD-MASTER. 


NERMANY.—HIGH-CLASS HOME SCHOOL (under 
the patronage of H.R.H. Princess Christian). Healthy s'‘tuation; ex- 
c+ptional advantages to girls requiring advanced lessons in Music or Languages 
Kecort from London, if desired; highest references.—Mrs. MILLER. Hazel- 
bank, South Norwood Hill, London, S.E., will be pleased to answer inquiries. 


L INDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Principals: Miss 

J. F. GRUNER (Certificated Student of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hind- 
head, Surrey; Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher Local), Ling Cottage, 
Hindhead, Surrey. The aim of the School is to combine the advantages of a 
good Boarding School with a thorovgh Education and healthy outdoor life. A 














limited number of Girls received by the Principals, All Assistants are Trained ! 


and Experienced Teachers of University Standing. Special attention paid to 
Modern Languages; French taught by a Certificated Teacher from Paris; Music 
by Ladies trained in Brussels and Germany. Girls may be prepared for College 
@ntrance and other Examinations. The district of Hindhead is one of the 
ge ~— . ” mneh Fecermensed by doctors for its bracing 
air and gravel soi!.—Terms for Board and Educati icatiox e 
PRINGIE ATE. Education on application to th 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,80) acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities uf receiving a training, practical and 
theoretical, which will fit them for a career abroad or at home, 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 





— WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT. 
CARDIFF SCHEME, 


The GOVERNORS are PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the 
post of HEAD-MASTER for the CARDIFF INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL for 
BOYS. 

Intending applicants may obtain particulars of the Appointment from the 
Clerk to the Governors, who will also supply copies of the Scheme. 

Applications, accompanied by not less than four recent testimonials, and 
marked on cover ** Head-Master,” must be in the hands of the undersigued not 
later than Saturday, July 9th, next. 

By order of the Governors, 
DAVID SHEPHERD, Clerk. 

1 Frederick Street, Cardiff, June 7th, 1898. 








St. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
kK With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ES HO FP’S S ® 0 BT F O08. 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 





Rey. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head- Master. 
Prospectus on Application, 


Q\CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
b SANDGATE, KENT.—Principals, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Bolton High School and of Beda'es). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall.—The HALF-TERM BEGINS on JUNE oth. 





S! LLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1836. 
b —BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWITZERLAND.—Splendid and most healthy 
location, Thorough general and practical instruction, Strict attention paid to 
physical development. Large garden and plavground. Best references in 
England and United States.—ED. SILLIG, BROTHERS. 








3 ay —20 CHAUSSEE DE VLEURGAT.—Mrs. 
KER FOX RECEIVES SIX ELDER GIRLS. French tuition by certifi- 
cated French Governess. The best Professors for Music and Painting, Home 
life. French colloquially. 


{LENALMOND.—SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

5 ij SHOPS, £30 to £20, JULY 12th and 13th. One or more for Modern or 
Army subjects. For distant Candidates Kxaminations at centres.x—Apply Rev. 
The WARDEN. 


| INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
i PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 











Sh. LEONARDS-ON-SEA—PARK MANSION. 
\O SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education; 
delicate children receive every care. House built for school in high bracing 
situation, standing in own grounds; perfect ventilation and heating. Bathing, 
tennis, gymnastics, riding.—Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH, A.C.P. 
NHHEEEO KR N & S C H O O L. 

The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will bs HELD on JULY 7th, Sth. 9th. 

For further particulars app'y to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Schoolhouse, 
Sherborne, 





ET EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annnal value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 
under 12 will be opened in September. Terms, £65-55 per annunm.—Head. Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 








O UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineering Sides. This year’s snecesses inc!uded Senior Mathematical 
Scholarship at Christ College; a Classical Scholarship; and 12th p'aca in 
Woolwich Examination. Fee, £60 to £754 vear. LNTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAM. in JULY.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


S7; MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, Co., Limited, 
h POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. Head-Mistress, Miss M. M. DANIEL, 
late a Resident Lecturer in Class:cs, Girton College, Cambridge. A new 
Boarding-House will be opened in September (House-Mistress, Miss H. Jex-Blake). 


N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
I! modern boarding arrangements. Exc-lient new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus. Schol»rsnips. 
Boarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKHS. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for three 
years), JULY 13th and 14th, 





VV ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
/ SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 
of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 
Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 


permitted to Mrs. W. P. Di s, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
pply to Miler, HEISS. 





other ladies. —For Prospectas, : 








ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W., 
I RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSES of English and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL sOMES, and introduces GOVERN- 
ESSKS, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOME, the 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
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KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


Issue of 57,815,000 Florins 3 per Cent. Dutch Govern- 
ment Loan, 


Authorised by the Law of June 9th, 1898, 





MESSRS. SPEYER BROTHERS 


AND 
THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, LIMITED, 
are authorised by His Excellency the Dutch Minister of Finance to receive Sub- 


scriptions for the above Loan, bearing Interest from September Ist, 1898. 
The price of issue in London is 97 per cent., equal to £97 per 
F]. 1,200 (£100 nominal). 

PAYABLE 4S FOLLOWS :— 

£5 per Fl. 1,200 on Application, 


20 55 9 9 9 Allotment. 
35 55 99 99 «99 August 29th, 1898, 
37 55 99 «99 «9» ©October 3rd,. 1898. 


£97 per Fl, 1,200 (£100 nomina!). 


Payment in full may be made on Allotment or on August 29th, under discount 
at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. In default of payment of any instalment, 
the amount previously paid will be subject to forfeiture 

Scrip Certificates ‘to bearer” will be issued in exchange for the Letter of 
Allotment. These Certificates, when bie paid, will be exchanged as soon as 
possible after September Ist against « efinitive Bonds. 

The Bonds will he “ to bearer ” in amounts of Fl. 1,000, Fl. 500, and Fl. 100 each, 
with half-yearly Coupons due March Ist and Se ptember Ist, payable in Amste r. 
dam, and also at the Union Bank of London, Limited, at the exchange of the 
day. The Bonds may be exchanged in Amster di: um at any time fora like amount 
of 3 per cent. Inscribed Government Stock. 

The Law of June 9th, 1898, declares that a sum equal to the present Loan 
shall be provided for by an anaoual accumulative sinking fund of 1 per cen 
commencing in 1899, and that this Fund shall from time to time be applied « 
by purchases or by ‘drawings at par of any part of the then outstandir 
cent. Dutch Loan. The Government reserves to itself the right to increase t 
Sinking Fund at any time. 

The same law provides that the interest on Bonds drawn ceases from the day 
they are payable, and such drawn Bonds, if not presented for payment within 
ten years from their due date, will be forfeited. 

These Bonds are similar in every respect to those now officially quoted i 
London, Amsterdam, Paris, and Frankfort-on-Maine. 

The Subscription will be opened simultaneously in Amsterdam and Brt 












issels 


H 
The Subscription in London will be opened on Tuesday, July Sth, 1898, and 


close at or before 4 o’clock on the same day, 

Applications for the Bonds must be made on the annexed form, 
Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, London, E.C., or to THE 
BANK OF LONDON, LIMITED, 2 2 Princes Street, Lor don, K.C. 

The allotment of the Loan will be made as early :ts possible after the sub- 
scription is closed. 

A translation of the Law of June Sth, 1898, may be inspected at the office of 
Messrs. Freshfields wg’ Williams, 31 Old Jew: y, E.C. 

London, E.C., June 30th, 1¢93, 


either to 
UNION 





KINGDOM OF THE } NETHERLANDS. 


per Cent. Dutch Government Loan, 


Issue of 57,815,000 Florins 3 
To MESSRS. SPEYER BROTHERS and 


THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, Limited, London. 
scien request that you wi ill allot.. pad Ab suabeuiesavanbasinitisoserse Ai OO BDOWS 
Loan, on which......... encl ose the req uired deposit of £5 per Fl. 1,2v0, viz., 








June’ sotk ‘ith, 1808, and 
rt aol you may allot. 
with the Prospectus. 


with the Prospectus issued by yon ted 
- enga we te accept the said Bonds, or any smaller 
sy and to make the payments thereon in accordance 








Signature .......00c00 pov éspuavexe tuupnsdabevensuen epic ocesecsbashbessss 
Name in full .... 
Address in full . 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the OOLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Code: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, wo. and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W Ce 


Specimen Number post-free, 


O INVALIDS. a ‘LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 





parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIEN'TS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ** Triform, 
London, Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
XY P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLIC ATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGU ES se fat on application. 


YOOKS OUT of PRINT SU PPLIED. — State wants. 

Try the Holland System, the most important bookfinding organisation in 

the world. Spanish, American, Naval, and Military Books sou; ght for free of 

charge if not in stock, ‘Authors’ Journal and Book Cat: logue” sent free.— 
HOLLAND CO., Booksellers, Grenville B uildings, Birmingham. 


| eetieeeaeen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 











HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS ws ss or owe £30,000,000 








COSMOPOLIS : mrgstans!gngzytimews 
Edited by F. ORTMANS. 
THE JULY Numper. 


nes NTS OF 










A Wom ‘AN ALo By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
: ie i ERS —_ GREECE: By Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, 
WART GLADSTONE, By Justin McCarthy, M.P, 


AND FREI! wan HAS A TRANSLATOR. By Mrs, Freiligrath-Kroeker, 
on New Boors. By Andrew Lang. 

> THEATRE IN LoNDON. By Arthur B. Walkley. 

Tur Guo BE AND THE IsLanD. By Henry Norman, 


By Masson-Forestier. , 
By Joseph Chailley-Bert, 

de Pressen sé. 

MC DE R 3y Etienne Bricon, 

By Emile Faguet. 








TONE. 

Erv IDES I DE vas 

Le LIvkE A Paris. 

LE THEATRE Pant By Francisque Sarcey, 

REvveE bu Mors. By Francis de Pressensé, 

Houprio. By Paul Hevse. 

GLapsTONE. By Thec odor B arth, 

“ KRIEGSSTIMMUNGSBILDER ” AUS ro aa By Siegfried Samosch. 

DevtTscHE BucHER. By Anton Bettelhei 

Das THEATER IN BERLIN. By Felix soe nberg. 

POLITISCHES IN DEUTSCEER BELEUCHTUNG. By “ Ignotus.” 
SUPPLEMENT.—Liter rary and Dramatic Bulletins, Notices of Reviews, 

in English, French, and German. 


Price 2s. 6d. 












ondon: T. FISHER UNWIN WIN, Pa Paternoster Square, E.C. 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
JULY, 1898, PRICE 2s, 6D. 


ConTENTS, 









is = MonTH. 
‘ oLicy In Cu1na. By A. Michie. 
T THE “Maine.” By H. W. Wilson (Author of 


THE VOLUNTEERS. By Oolonel Lonsdale 






NESS OF 


By Rev. H. H. Henson. 
By H. F. Abell, 

7. AMERICAN AFFAIRS, By A. Maurice Low. 

8. InpIA in Deep Waters. By Robert H. Elliot. 

9. StREET Music. By H. H. Statham. 
10, THe Minitary TERROR IN FRANCE, 
11, A CotoniaL CHRONI ; 
12, CORRESPONDENCE (IRIs 


ARNOLD, 37 


ae AFTER. 


5. Mr. 
6. Is OrRICKET DEGENERATING ? 





By L. J. Maxse, 


By Dr. Anthony Traill). 





3edford Street, London, W.C 


EDWARD 


QUEEN VICTORIA CLERGY FUND. 
ORIAL OF THE QUEEN’S REIGN.) 

of Council—EARL EGERTON OF TATTON, 
"PUBLIC MEETING 
will be HELD at the MANSION HOUSE 
on behalf of the Central Fund on MONDAY, July 4th, 1898, at 3 p.m. 

The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR will preside, 
The following are expected to speak :— 

nterbury. Colonel Robert Williams, M.P. 
ire, K.G. Sir H. H. Bemrose, M.P. 

H. Rokeby Price, Esq. 
Office of the Central Fund, Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 


R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, Hon. Sec. 


QUEEN VICTORIA CLERGY FUND. 


{EM ( 


(THE CHURCH’S MEM 
Chairm 


A 










£ 


The Archbishop o 
The Duke of Devons 


























































OFFICE: CHURCH HOUSE, DEAN’S YARD, S.W. 
List of some of the principal Contributions and Amounts recently received :— 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN ...... ........ £1,0( 
Earl Egerton of Tatton (in Sir John Hassard, K.C.B 1010 ¢ 
four yei irs) 0 0} Baroness Burdett-Cout 35-6 ¢ 
Duke of Westminster, K.G, | Fred. White, 
(annnal) 200 0 ¢ ORITMALY, cs dace iccsssseseates . £350 0 0 
Mies Baily (uae 0 0;)Mrs. Ernest Hankey 
J.H. Buxton, Esq. (: ( WOTMURED: « cssisaccacaseusnnsssceses 1 @ 
Richard Foster, E 0| Rev. Canon Allen 
) 0; yooh € 
0} Mrs. Louis Schuster (anr rf 
Q| Archbishop of 
| Cannnal) ......c 0 
Dace oearecetiei 0 | Earl of Feversham... 0 
Thomas Chapman, 0 
rs) 0! Lady Fremantle... 0 
Mi eek r (annual) 10 0 O/}H. W. Prescott, Esq. (in five 
F. H. ne ea E Bea 1000 0 ¢ 
five years).. 500 0 0} Rev. Sir J. L. Hoskyns, Bart. 1010 0 
Wm. Brooke, Esq. (in four | Miss Anderdon ....se.ecs+ss.., 50 0 ¢ 
years) 1,609 0 O| Rev. George Herbert 0 0 
Lewis Wi n, Es ) 0 O| H. E, Luxmoore, Esq.... oO ¢ 
Miss Ellershaw (ant ) 10 0 0} Mrs, Wyatt fannual) 00 
Sir A. P, Heywood, Bart...... 100 0 Oj| Mrs, Alexander Black......... 0 0 
F. O. Dobbing, Esq. ............ 59 O 0) A. F. Buxton, Esq. (stock)... 500 0 0 
General H. Le Way (annu: a) i0 0 0! W. 8S. De Winton, Esq. (in 
House of Laymen, Province | SERVO ORME: osnscessinatescecneace 100 O ¢ 
seeeeee 200 0 O} Hon, Evelyn Hubbard, M.P. 
IER VO FORTE): -<ccodcessecsenses 100 O ¢ 
20 0 0O| W. E. Tomlinson, Hsq., 
0 0 M.P. (annual) . 1010 0 
F, Charlesworth, Esq. 00 «0 0 
5 0 0} Lord Grimt horpe (th ird 
sae yr nham “(in four GONALION) wcc.ccrcccccssesserees» FO O C 
years). 
Contribu ‘and should be sent to the Office, Church 
tminster, 
RN BLAKISTON, Hon, Secretary. 
YP? B.W 2 fe 2 


2 
c rary, Confidential, Legal. 
, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 





Excellent References, 
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8. T. BATSFORD’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


£quare crown 8vo, artistically bound, 3s. 6d. net. 


ARCHITECTURE AMONG THE POETS. 


By H. HeaTHCOTE STATHAM, Anthor of “ Architecture for General Readers,” 
«Modern Architecture,” &c. With 13 Illustrations by the Author. 


Large 8vo, cloth, gilf, 12s, 6d, net. 


THE DECORATION OF HOUSES. By 


Epita Warton and (Gprn CopMan. Containing 204 pages of text, and 
56 Full-page Plates of Historical Examples. 


Small folio, cloth, gilt, 25s. uct. 


THE HISTORIC STYLES OF ORNAMENT. 


Containing 1,500 Examples from all Countries and of all Periods, exhibited 
on 100 Plates, mostly printed in Gold and Colours, With Descriptive Text 
Translated from the German of H, DoLMeTscu. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW WORK ON CUBA. 
CUBA: Past and Present. By Ricnarp 


Davey, Author of ‘The Sultan and his Subjects.” With Portraits, [llus- 
trations, and Maps, large crown 8vo, [In a few days. 


NEW WORK ON ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


THE PLAY OF ANIMALS: being a Psycho- 


logical and Biological Study of Animal Life and Instinct. By- Professor 
Kart Groos of Basel. With a Preface by Professor J. Marx Batpwin, 
Crown 8vo. [Newt week, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE GADSHILL DICKENS. 


HARD TIMES, A HOLIDAY ROMANCE, 


HUNTED DOWN, and GEORGE SILVERMAN’S EXPLANATION, w ith 
the original Illustrations by Fred Walker, and additi ae ones drs uw 
specially for the volume by Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen, Square ae 
8vo, 6s. [Re 


THE NEW VOLUME OF THE CENTENARY CARLYLE. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. Vol. VIII. 


With 2 Photogravure Portraits, square crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Ready. 
Completing ** Frederick the Great.” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY W. L. COURTNEY. 
JULY. 

fir. GLanstone. By Lord Stanmore, G.C.M.G. 
.OME Stray LETTERS OF MR. GLapsToNne. By Henry St. John Raikes, J.P., D.L. 
(racomMO LEoPARDI. By W. Knox Johnson, 
VEI-HALWEI, OUR Latest LEASEHOLD PossEsSION. By R. S. Yorke, 
Frek TRADE AND CHEAP SuGar. By Charles 8, Parker, 
4 DissoLvina Empire. By Francis W. Hirst. 
'an PHILIPPINE IsLANDERS, By Lucy M. J. Garnett. 
Tur THEATRE IN ITS RELATION TO THE State. By Sir Henry Irving, LL.D. 
‘\OMOND ROSTAND AND JEAN RicHErPiIn. By Augustin Filon. 
HeREDITY AS A SociaL Force. By T. H. S. Eseott. 
‘RENCH WOMEN IN FrENcH INDUSTRY. By Mdlle. Yetta Blaze de Bury. 
Can we HoLp our Own aT SKA? By Hon. T, A. Brassey. 
{ue Women’s Facrory DEPARTMENT. By Mrs. H. J. Tennant. 
jorncipENcES. By Right Hon. Prof. F. Max Miiller. 
13 THERE AN ANGLO-AMERICAN UNDERSTANDING? By Diplomaticus, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWNS SUBSCRIPTIONS jin COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Ste ote 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two —_ Three : es cutee 
of Subseribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and ‘SPANISH BOOKS. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, 8.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


TALKS WITH 
MR. GLADSTONE. 


By the Hon. L. A. TOLL EM: AC HE, 
Author of ‘‘ Benjamin Jowett,” “Safe Studies,’ &c. With « Portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone, 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

Daily Chronicle.—“ Reams have been written about Mr. Gladstone within the 
last tew weeks, but no sketch of him can approach in vividness and veracity such 
ret cords as Mr. Tolle mache preserves to us of his casual conversations upon every- 

thing under the sun.” 


A MINGLED YARN. 


The Autobiography of Edward Spencer Mott (Nathaniel Gubbins), 
formerly Lieutenant in the 19th Regt., and sometime Actor, 
Sportsman, and Se 
sarge crows 8vo, 12s. ti 
Truth.— “It is most interesting reading and : ives you glimpses of many 
strange by-ways of life and of all sorts and conditions of men, 

St. James’s Gazette,—‘* Uncommonly good reading.” 


SEVENTH EDITION. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE. 6s. 
Spectator,—“* A brilliant novel.” 


ATIN PASHA’S GREAT WORK. 


FIRE AND “SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By 


SiaTIn Pasua, C.B. Translated by Colonel WinGate, D.s.0. New and 
Popwar E lition, 63. 


LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


By the Ven. A. 8. AGLEN, Archdeacon of St. Andrews, formerly Assistant- 
Master at Marlborough College. 450 pp., with Maps, 4s, 6d. 


Works by Dean Hole. 
THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. By the 


Very Rev. S, Reynotps Hots, Dean of Rochester. With the original 
lilustrations from Sketches by Leech and Thackeray. Twelfth Thousand, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE 


GARDENER, By the Very Kev. S. Reynotps Hote, Dean of Rochester. 


Second Exvition, crown 8vo, 6s, 
By the Very 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 


Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, in of Rochester. _ Fifte enth Edition, Illus- 
trated by H. G. Moon an a @ 1 x1. Presentation Edition with Coloured 
Plates, 10s, 6d.; Popular Edition, 3s, 6d. 


London: EDWAR D AR NOLD, 3 37 Bedford Street. 








THE 


LIVERPOOL anp LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS ... ... .. £9,575,342. 
FIRE — LIFE — sana NTS —ANNUITIES. 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms, 

LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in cash or additions to sum assured. 
LIFE POLICY-HOLDERS may so insure as to participate in NINE-TENTHS 
OF THE PROFITS of their class, 

EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES, 


HFap oe 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


£ €10 10s. CRUISES on s.y. ‘ < ARGONAUT, 


254 tons, 4,000 horse-power, organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. 
paren. NORWEGIAN FJORDS (12 days) August 3rd, 
ROUND THE BRITISH ISLES (14 days) September 6th. £21 
CRUISE (24 days) ST. PETERSBURG, STOCKHOLM, COPEN- 
HAGEN, and CHRISTIANIA, on the s.y. ‘ St. Sunniva,’ August 20th, 
£16 16s. CRUISE (21 days) CANARY ISLES, TANGIER, GIBRAL- 
TAR, and LISBON, an the s.y. ‘ Argonaut,’ September 22nd. 


7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 








Full details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


GG 6s. GENEVA TOUR, 


nine days. Extensions to Chamounix (Mont Blanc), Zermatt 
(Matterhorn), St. Gothard, Oberland, &c. Lecturers, Sir 
Robert Ball, Mr. Edward Wymper, Dr. Lunn, Departures 
weekly from May 10th. 





Details from SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


*.* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
«Food. 


“It is excellent in quality and flavour 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/- and 1o0/- tins, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & & 60.’$ LIST. 


Messrs. LONGMANS. “GREEN, and CO., | THE LAKE OF WINE. 
SERNARD CAPES. 
have much pleasure an announcing that Pes. Brot A blend of Le Fanu and Stevenson, It has the creepiness of 


they are 10W publishing an entirely the former, and the grace of style, the literary finesse, of the latter.’ 
NEW and COMPLETE EDITION|THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. 
OF THE WORKS OF LORD By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 


World.—‘‘ There is a pleasure in dwell ng on the sort of goodness that 


MA CA ULA Y, namely, characterises this captivating book.” 
THE ALBANY EDITION. |£ZEKIEL’S SIN. 


By J. H. PEARCE. 
This Edition will be included in Messrs. Longmans’ “ SILVER Daily  Telegraph—* A book of strong interest, which shows much 
LIBRARY,” which is now being reissued in @ NEW STYLE OF | originality of thought and power of exprecsion. 


BINDING, gilt lettered, with half-flat backs. | (A CHAMPION IN 
This Edition will be complete tn Twelve Volumes, large crown Svo, | THE SEVENTIES. 


tc 2 « each d will b ‘inted w Small Pi ip 7 
price 38 i as eae yeah see from new Small Pica type By EDITH BARNETT. 
upon specially made Antique ove Laper. Black and White.—** Will be enjoyed by every one who appreciates good 


Each Volume will contain a Portrait specially prepared |  “"*"* 


for this Edition. 'DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. 


ORDER OF PUBLICATION, By I. ZANGWILL. 


Six Six-Shilling Novels. 





Vors. 
F Sketch.—‘* One and all form central figures in soul-sti ring pictur 
July HISTORY OF ENGLAND ons aed. 2. trayed ra a man with the double gift of tue oe a. Ps the i ios sopher. ‘lan 
A ugust * ae ena 4 make a wonderful portrait gallery.’ 
September 5and 6. | 
6a ; THE MINISTER OF STATE. 


October ESSAYS AND BIOGRAPHIES ... 7 and &.) “73 Ss orsuaRr. 


Nove nrbe 8 ” ” eee 
( SPEECHES, LAYS OF ANCIENT ) 1 


December - > 
( ROME, &c., and INDEX - § 
*.* An EDITION DE LUXE, consisting of 250 Copies, will Two New 3s. 6d. Novels. 


also be issued, with 36 extra Portraits (48 in all). HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT 
ea aeiie 6th ame ioe ie . By D. D. WELLS. ‘ 
THE BADMIN TON LIBR ANY OF SPORTS Outiook.—“ Mr. Wells has shown himself possessed of a comic inventive 
AND PASTIMES. faculty of no mean order. The dialogue is the brightest which we have 


SIXTH EDITION, NOW READY, THOROUGHLY REVISED, with read since the days of the * Dolly Dialogues.’ 
65 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
Y ’ 4 
CRICKET. By A. G. Sree, and the Hon. THE OLD ADAM AND " 
R, H, Lytre.tron. With Contributions by ANDREW Lana, W. G. Gracr, | THE NE W E VE. 


and 10. | Wovld.—"‘ Far above the novels we are ac:ustomed to, even of the higher 
cass.” 


— 


and 12. | 


R, A. H. MiItTcHELL, and F, Gar, By RUDOLF GOLM. 
FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES.—New Volume. = a 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


With 12 Illustrations by J. E. Grace, and from specially prepared 
Photographs, crown 8vo, 53. 


THE TROUT. By the Margquis or Granny. NEW BOOKS. 


With Chapters on THE BRE EDING OF TROUT, by Col. F. H. Cusrance; 


and COOKERY, oy aan eee INNES SHAND. ON PLAIN AND PEAK - Sport in Bohemia 
. kK aa sald 


GENERAL SIR RICHARD MEADE AND | and Tyrol. By R. Lu. Hopcson. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THE FEUDATORY STATES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN INDIA: | TT NM FQRESEEN TENDENCIES OF DE- 


a Record of Forty-Three Years’ Service ss Soldier, eo Officer, and 
Administrator. By Tuomas Henry THornTon, C.S.1., D.C.L., eevee MOCKACY. By Epwi.. LAwkENCE GODEIN. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, Author of * The 


Work of Colonel Sir Robert Sandeman.” With Portr: ait, Map, in lilas- | ENGLISH CONTEMPORARY ART. By R. 


trations. 8vo, ls, 6d. net. 
DE LA SIZERANNE, Illustrated. Demy tvo, l2s, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. = E: c PIN ia. 
THE MAKING OF RELIGION. By Axpxew dhe oe 


LanG. 8vo, 12s. 


“*Mr. Lang writes in an interesting fashion upon an interesting subject...... ‘|THE LIFE OF WILLIAM TERRISS. By 


is the leader of a most brilliant rally in behalf of what may be called tne 7 r 
way of looking at the origin of human religion, and has shown that in the light A.J. Smyrue. Fully Illustrated. Demy Svo, 12s, 6d. 
of the most recent results of anthropological study, many a pont ular cut-en‘d-dry | 


theory of the present time may r« ae re to be renoasidere d.’—Glasgow Herald, ‘TRAVELS AND LIFE IN ASHANTI AND 


| JAMAN. By R. Austin FREEMAN. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 2ls. 


SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. By |_1*™ * ‘ms Peres Bay tani? 


Ropert CRAWFORD, M.A, Honorary Master in Engineering, Dublin Un - 


‘9 >» aM , € ,’ | 
versity, Author of “Across the Pampas and the Andes,” &c. Crown | N O V E L S 
. 














8vo, 6s 
“*The author has such a fund of unquenchable Irish humour that he never = - . 
fails to entertain. He gives a most lively account of his mani fuld adventui es, THE POTENTATE. By FRANCES Forzes-ROBERTSON. 
sive Some of his A st are delightfully fresh and original.’ 68. 


—Lull Mall Gazette, 


Ww ‘THE MACMAHON. By Owen Brayney. 6s. 


NEW STORY BY MRS. WALFORD. 


LEDDY MARGET. By L. B. Watrorp, IN THE TIDEWAY. By Frora Annin Sree. 3s. 6d. 
Author of “Mr. Smith,” ** Iva Kildare,” &. Crown yee 6s. er GREEN | FIRE. By a Ma LEOD, 38. 6d. 


“Mrs. Walford has seldom gi iven us anything better than this picture of a 
lovable yet unconventional old age.” —Spectator, | oe a — —— 
“Mrs L. B. Walford he as not written anything so charming as ‘ Leddy Marg 
since Ler earlier books.”’—Manchester Guardian. | At all the Libraries and Booksellers’, 








pee > LAFARGUE'S NEW NOVEL, entitled 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. : a eee 

— a STEPHEN BRENT. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
eas and (Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “John | <a 


Baker.” 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westininster, 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. JXHENIX FIRE OFFICE, | oe a 


Liability under this Act is underwritten by the 19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cress, E P P S J % 
’ | LONDON, Established 1782. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. | Po OIE). A 


Lowsst Current Rte 


Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000. Liberal and Prompt Set. lements, 
: ee - Bn ass ‘ > Assured free of all Liability. 
Accident ssnteatan Fide sited anne. a rcacmephagheos Hacer Gaastiel. | C O C Oo A 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. | meameain’ silat oe 
| BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


A. VIAN, Secretary, F. B. MACDONALD, § Sec: etaries. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


“The most amusing book of the Season.’’—Lonvon Review. 
NOTICE.—/7he SECOND EDITION of 
“COLLECTIONS AND 
RECOLLECTIONS,” ty 


“One who has Kept a Diary,’”’ is ex- 
hausted. A THIRD EDITION will be 
ready on Monday next. With Frontispiece, 
demy 8vo, 76s. 


Westminster Gacette.—*‘ One of the most readable books of the year......Mr. 
Russell knows how—and when—to tel] an anecdote and hardly ever tells a poor 
one. The book has scarcely a dull page, and readers who take it up will un- 
doubtedly have a treat in store.” 

Guardian.—“‘ His book traverses the anecdotic historv of three generations, 
It is crowded with stories told by, or of, half the celebrilies of the century.” 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “ Marcella,” “Sir George Tressady.” Sc. 

Academy.—** ‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale’ is an analysis of an extremely difficult 
and interesting problem by one who has a genius for such inquiries, and who is 
able to clothe her intellectual abstractions with the bodies of l.ving men and 
women.’’ 

Guardian.—" To say that. Mrs. Ward’s new novel is a very clever book is un- 
necessary. All that Mrs. Ward writes is clever, and in some respects this latest 
book is the cleverest thing she has yet done. All the characters are distinct, 
individual, and significant, And the ,eneral effect of the story is stronger, more 


clear cut, more final,” 
NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION of 


“SONGS OF ACTION,” 
by Conan Doyle, is now ready. Small 
foolscap 8vo, ds. 


Punch.—“‘ Dr. Conan Doyle has well named his verse ‘Songs of Act’on.’ It 
pulsates with life and movement, whether the scene be laid on sea or land, on 
ship or on horseback,”’ 


NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF WEBER'S ‘*SPAS AND 
MINERAL WATERS OF EUROPE.’ 
Published to-day, with Map, demy S8vo, 10-, 6d, 


THE MINERAL WATERS AND 


HEALTH RESORTS OF EUROPE. With Notes on the Treatment of 
Chronic Diseases by Spas_and Climates, and Hints as to the Siwult: 
Employment of _ ons Physical and Dietetic Methods, 3v Her 
Weber, M.D., F.R.C.P., Consulting Physician to the German Hospi 
to the Royal wet ional Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor, &c, a 
FREDERICK PARKES WEBER, M.D., M.R.C.P., Physician to the German 
Hospital. 









NEW VOLUME OF ‘‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Now ready.—Royal 8vo, 15s, net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 


edges, 202. net.—VOL. LV. (STOW-—-TAYLOR) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

*,.* Volume I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a farther V 
will be issned Quarterly until the completion of the Work, wh 
be effected within two years from the present time. 

NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography,” 

Specimen Pages, will be sent upon application. 


lume 
h will 


with 


NEW NOVEL. 
AT ALL ROOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES.—Crown 8y0, 6 


THE AMBITION OF JUDITH. By 


OLIVE BrrreEL1, Author of ‘Anthony Langsyde,” ‘‘ Behind the Mazic 
Mirror,” &c. 
Manchester Guardian.—“ The story of Judith’s almost unconscions fall from 


rectitude, and her bitter atonement, is told with a sympathy and vividness 


which maintain our interest to the end.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


OOKS WANTED, 


mental Ditties,’’ Lahore, 1886; 


20s. each given :—Kipling’s “ Depart- 
“Quartette,” pub. Lahore, 1555; ** Sold 


ers 





Three,” 1888; ** Plain Tales,” 1$83; ‘“ Letters of Marque,” 189i. Kare and out 

of print books supplied ; the most «xpert bookfincers extant, Please state 

wants, 25,000 for sale, =i AKER’S GRKAT BOOKSHOP, Jolin Bright Street, 
B; rminghé am, 

OOKS. —HATC HARDS, Madhindien to ro (Jueen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, ani Cata- 


All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


logued, 
Bindings tor Presents. 











MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


New Six- Shilling Novels. 
THE FOREST LOVERS: 


A ROMANCE. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘ Mr. Maurice Hewlett has 
produced in this volume a masterpiece, and at one bound has 
taken his place in the front rank of our writers of fiction. 
No finer prose has been written im this generation than 
some passages of ‘ The Forest Lovers’...... If appreciation of 
physical and moral beauty remains “among us, Maurice 
Hewlett’s romance will be wid: ly read, and will hold a place 
in English literature when the books that are running into 
their hundredth thousand are forgotten.” 


THE CONCERT-DIRECTOR. By Neue K. 


Pall ‘Mall Gazette. —" A story which must ple ase every one who reads it... 
There can be no doubt as to its power, e epec: iaily in the closing scene.” 


A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. By Joun 


BERWICK. 
Daily Telegraph.—“It is a story of vengeance, consistent, exciting, and in- 
teresting, and full of ‘local colonr’ in the descriptions of Soloporto and its 
inhabit ants. It has all the good points of Mr. John Berwick s former work, and 


some more. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 
POET’S WALK. An Introduction to English 


Poetry, Chosen and Arranged by Mowzray Morris, New and Kevised 
Kdition, Pott § 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





Super rosal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


PERSEPHONE, AND OTHER POEMS. By 


CHARLES CamP TARELLI. 
Spectator.—“ There is true promise 
formance in the poems of Mr. Camp 
very beautifal...... We must not leave this in 
tioning the last poem, ‘ The Grotto of Han.’ 
yet castsas Pll on the reader. 


THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


THE SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND, AND 


THE CAUSES TO WHICH ITIS DUE. By the Right Hon. Sir Joun 
Lupsock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., EE .D. W.th numerons Plans and 
lliustrations. Crown Ryo, 63, 
Nature.—* He has conferred a Page on on the travelling English public, and 
broken new ground in the literature of the Swiss Alps.” 


NEW BOOK BY J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A. 


DIVINE age An Essay on the 


ance of Matter J. R. ILLINGWOR TH, M.A., Author 
Human and Divin Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

have rare] ly read a book of such philosophical 
os istian view of existence in terms of the 
s, nor one more likely to bring home the 
rm man. 


and a very considerable amount of per- 
Tarelli...... The poem on ‘ Catnllus ’......is 
teresting little volume without men- 
It is a very simple little poem, and 








Spiritual Signific 

of “€ Personality, 
Geerdiaa—"* At g ther, we 
earne in construing the 
thoug 1 knowledge of the 
knowledg y -tothe m 
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ULY NUMBER Now. RE ADY. 


MACMILLAN? S MAGAZINE. 











rice 1s, 

Contents :—The Treasury-Offic z oe ing. By Cecil Lowis. Chaps. 7-9— 
Alphonse Daudet. By A. F. Davidson.—Napoleon and Josephine at Bayonne. 
By Lieut. -Colonel Hil! James.—A Generation of Vipers. By Andrew Lang.— 
The Spanish People. By Charles Kdwardes.—A Comedy of Piracy. By A. H. 
Norway.—Country Not By S. G. Tailentyre. IV.: The Workhouse.—To a 
Blackbird in May. By Joseph Trumau.—The Goorkha Soldier. By Major 

he Editor. 


Pearse.—A Letter tot 
THE JULY NUSIBER OF 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
ILLUSTRATED, PRICE Is. 4d., 
CONTAINS: 
BY ORDER OF THE ADMIRAL. 
An Illustrated ry of Cuban Filibustering. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
CONFEDERATE COMMERCE-DESTROYERS. 
I. The **Tallahassee’s’’ Dash into New York Waters. 
II]. The Eventful Cruise of the ‘*Florida.’ 
HOLY WEEK IN SEVILLE. 
By STEPHEN BONSAL. With Pictures by JOSEPH PENNELL 
EQUALITY. 
By the Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P, 
&e., &e., &e. 


THE JULY NUMBER OF 


ST. NICHOLAS a 


ILLUSTI PRICE ls., 





vA sie 
CONTAINS 


A “MAN. OF-WAR, 


— 


CEREMONIES AND ETIQUETTE OF 
Anprews, 0.8.2 

SOME SHIPS OF rHE U.S, 

THE BUCCANEERS AND PIRATES. 


ther Storie 


By Lieut, Paiur 


NAVY. By B. WERSTER 
By Frank R. STOCKTON. 
3 for the Young. / 


And numwerou 


MACMILLAN ond « CO., lined London. 
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JUST READY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SERMONS 
PREACHED IN MEMORY OF 


THE RIGHT HON. 


W. E. GLADSTONE 


IN HAWARDEN PARISH, 


ON SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION DAY, 

MAY 22nd, 1898, 
BY 
DEAN WICKHAM, 
THE REY. HARRY DREW, 
THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, 

axp THE REV. 

THE HON. ARTHUR T. LYTTELTON. 


*,* Published for the Benefit of Mrs. 
Gladstone’s Orphanage, Hawarden, 











‘ASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London; 
PARIS, NEW YORK, and MELBOURNE, 






BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 993, JULY, 1898. 2s. 6d. 


Seventy YFARS AT WESTMINSTER. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Join R. Mowbray, Bart., M.P. 








Siena. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
CHECEMATED: A LInN=vS OF THE Hinpu Kusu. 
THe SPECIAL ATTRAC 
A Great NATURALIST, 


JOHN SPLENIID. 


TION OF GOLF, 
Neil Munro. Chaps. 29-31, 
Karim: A Mopen Sureant. 

THE Mepicat Woman In Ficrion. 

Tre Rine” 

M.P. 

A So.prier or Fortv 
AT THE Fa. or 
PIONEERS OF COMMERCE, 


aT CovENT GARDEN, By Ian Malcolm, 


NE IN THE EAstT. 
By J. B.S, 





THE CURTAIN. 


Mr, GLADSTONE, 


Wo. Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


United Service Magazine. 


CONTENT JULY. 
Our Naval Herces.—I. A 
mouth. 





Price Two Shillings. 
imiral the Viscount Ex. 
FLEETWOOD HvuGO PELLEW. 
The Russian Army. [From the Swedish of OswaLp 

KUYLENSTIERNA, Lieutenant I. Royal Géota 
Artillery Regiment Part I.—A Sk: tch of the 
History of the Russian Army.—(Continued.) Trans- 
lated by VARESE. 
“The Fleet in Being.” Vice-Admiral P. H. Cotomn. 
Type of Ship. Joun H. Burton. 
Port Arthur; or, The China Station, 1860. 
WILLIamM BLAKENEY, Paymaster-in-Ohief, R.N. 
A Plaint from a Regimental Officer. LINESMAN, 
The Influence of Railways upon Fortress Warfare. 
Lieutenant EK. H. M. LeaGert, R.E. 
‘The German Statf Failure at Villersexel. 
Colonel Lonspate Hatt. 
The Future Position of Japan amongst tbe Great 
Powers, C. ProunpeEs. 
The Duke of Saldanha. 
Lient.-Colonel Gro. F, Waite. 


Ss. 











’Prent 


As Told to th 







ACK, Bos’n’s Mate U.S. Navy. 
and Sons, Ltd, i3 Charing 
3, SW. 


London: William Clo 


THE ‘HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 
JULY. 

“aN CHARACTER. Professor Mantegazza, 

EK OF CONSCIENCE. Owen Blayney. 

StavERY IN TuRKEY, Lucy M. J. 


On Tre Bt 
THE DECLI} 
DomFsTIC 
Garnett. 
Byron AS A DeGcrenFRATE. Jas. G. Kiernan, M.D, 
HeELicy,A REMARKABLE ELEMENT. W. E. Ord, 
THE TxIALs AND TEMPTATIONS OF WORKING GIRLS. 
By One of The om. 
Tue Traycs PHyNOMENA OF Mrs, PIPER, 
Higford. 
And oth 





A. M. 


er Articles of Interest. 
Sixpence, 


Decxwonta & Co., 3 Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL P& UNS. 


pants, 1878. 


D MEDAL, 


3 
tc 








In Blue Leatherette, le, Ninth Edition, 


THE POWER OF THE PRESENCE 
OF GOD. By E. W. Bovey. 

“These helpful readings are full of sound practical 
teaching on a too often forgotten subject. They 
bring home clearly and forcibly that there is no im- 
puise to a holy life so strong as the power of the 
Presence of God.”’—Record. 

“Theauthor has worked out one of the greatest 
and grandest of thoughts, that of God’s continual 
Presence, with remarkable patience and insight; 
there are not a few reflections of exc°eding beauty 
and value in the book.” —Literary Churchman, 


BY THE SA MR “AU THOR. 


SHORT READINGS FOR THE 


OHRISTIAN YEAR. With Introduction by the 
Right Reverend Bishop Bromery. For Household 
and Personal Use. Fourth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 
416 pp., 6s. 

**It is well suited to private or family use. The 
language is simple, and the Readings, besides being 
practical, often contain thought ful expositions of the 
passages of Scripture which stand at their head.” 

— Guardian, 

«‘«The Readings are practical and devout. The book 
is just what is wanted for those who conduct family 
prayers, and will be useful also to many who have 
but a short time to spare for rez adi ng. 

—Eecclesiastical Gazette, 

* These Daily Readings are full of instruction, 
given ina simple aud terse sty “4 We know no book 
of the kind that wecan more thoroughly recommend, 
whether as an aid to family prayer, or for private 
use.”’—Literary Churchman, 

** A few comments on a short — ve of Scripture, 
often taken from one of the Les 3; for the Day, 
They are simply expressed with a special devotional 
purpose, and also contain very useful geographical 
and historical information. Kach would take but a 
few minutes to rea 1.’ —Spect tator, 

“The style is simple and clear. The youngest in 
the family and the least educated in the household 
could scarcely fail to catch the meaning. A point is 
always made and impressed upon the mind to be 
carried away for meditation amongst the distractions 
of ‘much serving’ and the many cares of the day.” 

—Gloucestershire Chronicle. 















BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
PRAYERS AND RESPONSES FOR 


THE HOUSEHOLD. Arranged tor Four Weeks. 
With Litanies for Advent and Lent and other 
Prayers, and a Service for the use of Schools. 
Twelfth Thonsand, cloth, 1 


** it is sound in doctrine, and a spirit of fe orvency 
8 its prayers and supplicatious Record. 
This book may be numbered among rst those 8 whiel 1 
have been the means of promoting earnest religious 
life in many a family. ‘’he compiler has studied the 
best models, and s some times attains a verbal felicity 
which is uncommon,” —Guardia 

“ What we especially like is the real and practical 
tone of the petitions. We have seliom seen a book 
of family prayer so thoroughly usable. We think 
that it will be accept vble alike to the elder and 
younger members of the household.” 

—Literary Churchman, 








SKEFFINGTON and SON, 
163 PICCADILLY. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Po" Do. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 


London : 





light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will ba found equal to 143, 83. 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s. 9s. 6d. 
customers it proc sus in London 
and the Provin gives us ad- 
ditional contidence in submit r 
it to those who hke pure Bor« 















wine. 
3 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kativay Slation, including Cases 
aud Bott 
All who know these Wines te!l us there is no Claret 
sod in Great bi tar 0» in value, 
Ge Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


> UNION BANK  0of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 

Paid-up Capital sceccesecccecosssesseces £1,590,000 
Reserve Fund saad 750,000 
Reserve Liabuity of Proprietors 3,000,000 








LETTEI RS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
: he Bank’s Branches throughout the 
ustraliaand New Zealand. 

GRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on term 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
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STEVENS AND SONS’ 
LEGAL QUARTERLY LIST. 


Now ready, No. 55(JULY), 5 
(Annual Snbscription, post-free, 12s, Gi. \—THR 


LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Edited by sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart 
M.A., LL.D. gs 
CONTENTS :— 
Norrs:—In Memoriam: H, W. Challis 
again; The Renvoi, &c. 
CONTINGENT REMAINDERS AND THE RULE AGAINST 
Perpetuitirs. By T. Cyprian Williams, 
Tue Law or Quasi-Contract. By Gustavus 7 
Wald. 
INDICTMENTS AND THE RULE CoMMITTER. By H,L 
Stephen. E 
FOLLOWING PROPERTY IN THE HANDS OF AN AGenr, 
By Spencer Brodhurst, 
An Acapemy oF Law. By Edward Manson. 
ENGLISH LAW BEFORE THE NORMAN Congussr, By 
the Editor. 
Book REVIEWS. 


3 Allen v, Flood 









Now ready. 
Volume XV.—Judge—Landlord and Tenant, 


RULING CASES : Arranged, 


Annotated, and Editel by ‘Rone RT Campszir, 
E-q., M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- Law, 
Advocate of the Scotch Bar ; assisted by cther 
Members of the Bar, With American Notes by 
IrvinG Browne. To be completed in abont 25 
—— s. 

The following Volumes have been published ;~ 
. Abandonnent-2Action. 2. Action—Amendment, 
3. Ancient Light—Banker. 4. Bankruptcy—Bill of 
Ladinz. 5. Biullof Sale—Contlict of Laws. 6. Con- 
tract. 7. Conversion—Counsel. 8. Criminal Law— 
Deed. 9. Defamation—Dramatic and Musical Copy. 
right. 10. Easement—Kstate. 11, Estoppel—Exe. 
cution. 12, Executor—Indemnity. 13. Infant— 
Insurance. 14, surance — Interpretation, 

SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 
Volumes I. to XX., with he dex to Volumes I. to X,, 


WOODFALL'’S LAW OF LANDLORD 
AND TENANT. With a full Collection of Prec. 
cents and Forms of Procedure; containing a 
Collection of Laading Propositions. Sixteen 
Edition, containing the Statutes and Cases di wn 
to Lady Day, 1898. By J. M. LELY, Esq., Barris- 
ter-at-L aw. 1898. 

“Tt stands pre-eminent as the chief authority 
amongst law hooks on the sunt a of land! lord and 
tena.t.”—Law Journal, June 41 , L893, 

Catalogue (Ju ne) Gratis on application, 


STEVENS & SON: S, Limited, 
119 and 120 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 






















Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents FoR JULY. 


Tur Cunan InsurrecTION. By G. C. Musgrave. 
SPAIN AND THE PuiLiprine Is~tanps, By John 
Foreman. 


Mr. Guapsrone. By Norman Hapgood. 

THE KELIGION OF MR. Warttss Pictures. By 
Vilfrid Richmond, 

3opLEY’s FRANCE. By Mary James Darmesteter. 

GospeLs OF ANARCHY. By Vernon Lee, 

Yue DeveLorment oF Ruirvatisu. By H. G 
Corrance. 

Viotins anp Grris. By H. R. Haweis. 

Tue Revoir in Traty. By G. Daila Vecchia. 

THe Report OF THE OPluM Commission, By the 
Rey, Arnold Foster. 

IpeaL Lonvon. By Frederic Harrison. 

London: Limited, 





IsBisTteR and Co., 
Covent Garden, W.0. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No, 257. JULY, 1598, 


Tur ANGLO-AMERICAN FUTURE, -— Frederick 
Greenwood 

A Russran Comment ON “ENGLAND AT War.” By 
Nichola Shishkoilf. 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE Roman CaTHOLic Cuvnca 
L y, Wi ifr ed Me syne lhe 

! AND THE NONCONFORMISTS. By the 
fet Vv Dr. , Guinness Rovers. 

Tur Jost PUNISHMENT OF Heretics, By the Re 
Canon Wor rd, 

Tas Satons. By Claude Phillips. 
SkeTcHES MapE In Germany, No, 5. 
” Blyth. 

CIVILIZATION IN THE WESTERN 
Rev. Oanon C. H. Robinson, 
RuraL Exveation. By Sir Edmund Verney, Bart. 

CyRANO DE BerGerac. By Stanley Young, 

Tue CapruRE OF HAVANA BY ENGLAND, 1762, By 
Lieut.-Colonel Adye. 

Tue WaGyeER Mania. 

Tue ART OF LETTFR-WRITING. 

THE CoaL SUPPLIES OF THE WORLD. 
Taylor. 








By Mrs. 


Socpan. By the 


By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
3y Herbert Paul. 
By Benjamin 


_London: SAMPSON Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. 


YIRKBECK BANK. 
DbD ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full partic 
lars, poit-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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MURRAY’ S HANDBOOKS. 


MR. MURRAY begs to call attention to the INDEX and DIRECTORY with which the Newer Editions of his 
Handbooks are supplied. These contain all information as to Hotels, Conveyances, &c., and are constantly 
kept up to date, so that purchasers of his Guide-books are always supplied with the very latest information, 











ENGLISH HAN IDBOOKS. 


“The general quality of Murray, the scientific character of the information, the accuracy and interest of the historical particulars, to say nothing of the lowe 
ness of the price, place his Guides far ahead of any competitors,”—Saturday R eview. 


HANDBOOK FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. Arranged Alphabetically, with 


List of Railway Stations, Hotels, and all Places and Objects Worth Seeing. 1 vol., Maps, 12s, 


HANDBOOK FOR SCOTLAND. Thoroughly 1 Revised, with Special Detailed In- 








formation for Pedestrians, and entirely new Maps. Printed on specially thin and light paper, 9s [Now ready. 
“Tn spi te of the enterprise de voted to the production of guide-books in the past fifteen years toe ri ays Hat s still maintain their place as facile princeps, 
aud of all, this Guide to Scotle and is the high water mark of guide-book excellence for tourists of i nt ellizence.’ Obs Tver. 7 
mod . ping ~~ 5%, ¢ _ . 
HANDBOOK FOR IRELAND. New and thoroughly Revised Edition. With entirely 
new Set of Maps and ape Printed on specially light and thin pape ar, Os [Now ready. 
all that a tourist wants to k nash of x utes, accommodation, tra ig fae lite s and charges, is here contained, and every feature of historical, archieological, 


and picturesque interest is min uted y described ; and, of course, th e@ maps are accurate an 


“The information which this handbook contains is so full and practical t ent of local guides.”—Field, 


EASTERN COUNTIES: Norfolk, Suffolk, CORNWALL, “ ” NORTH WALES. 6s. 


KENT. 7s. Cd. SUSSEX. 6s. SOUTH WALES. 6s. LINCOLNSHIRE. 7/6. 
SURREY. 6s. HANTS. 6s. NORTHAMPTON AND RUTLAND. 7s. 6d. 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 2s. 6d. DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, AND 


HERTS, BEDS, AND HUNTS. 7s. 6d. ee ere ¥ 
7 x HR I N 3 . 6s. 
OXFORDSHIRE. Oxtord with its Colleges. 6s. 5 OPSHIRE A ae CHESHIRE ses 


WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, 12s, |/ANCASHIRE. ¢s. = YORKSHIRE. ie 
aenriiien Ale BERESOIN: Gx DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 10s. 


GLOUCESTER. 6s. DEVON. 7s.¢d, THE LAKE DISTRICT OF WESTMORE- 


een ly ROAD- BOOK, from | London, through Chichester, Portsmouth, Southamp- 
» tot ie New Forest, and back by Romsey, Wir i ter, Dork » Leatherhead, and Epsom. Illustrated by a Road Atlas at the end of the Book. Feap. 





EUROPEAN HANDBOOKS FOR nines TRAVEL. 


A MOST USEFUL POCKET-BO0OK.—On thin paper, small feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. Kiupted to "the Requirements of Modern 


Travellers, including = otographers and Cyclists. Ooll gnin Conversations for Travellers, in English, French, German, and Italian. 1n parallel columns, 


“One of, if not the, most useful phrase book in existence.”—Queen, 

FRANCE, Part I.: Normanpy, Brirrany, bho THE RHINE AND NORTH GERMANY, Tue 
SrinE AND Lorre, BoRDFAUX, THE PYRENEES, &c. 3S Maps and Plans Brace Fi , THE Harrz, Saxon SwirzERLAND, THE Giant Mountains, 
7s. 6d. ELsass aaa ‘Le THRINGEN. $2 M: ups and Plans, 10s. 

FRANCE, Part IL: Cernrean France, 

AUVERGNE, Te CEVENNES, Burcunpy, Tue Rux . ( p Sa NE, Pe = SOUTH GE RMANY, AUSTRIA, Trror, 
VENCE, MARSEILLES, ALSACE-LORRAINE, CHAMPAGNE, &. 23 Mups and WoRTEMBURG, ARIA, SALSBURG, STYRIA, Ht Neary, and Tuk Dan 
Plans, 7s. 6d, FROM ULM TO THE BLACK SKA, Two Parts, 34 Maps ‘and Plans. P ie 


7s. 6 1.3; Part II., 6s. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 18 Maps and 
siete SWITZERLAND, Ars oF SAVOYAND PIEDMONT, 
DENMARK AND ICELAND, Scuirswic, 9 1s bss er OF DAUPHINE, Maps, ‘Two Parts, 


HOLstTeEIN, COPENHAGEN, JUTLAND, AND ICELAND. Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. Part I.—Tur Bernese OperLanpd, GENEVA, LUCERNE, ENGADINE, &c. 6s. 

SWE DEM, Grocencim, Urea, Goren.) "Se Ce eee 
BURG, THE SHORES OF THE Batic, &c. Maps and Plans, 6s. 

NORWAY, CHRISTIANIA, Bercen, Tronpusem, NORTH ITALY AND VENICE, Tu rin, MILAN, 
THE FIELDS AND Fsorps. With pe Information for Fishermen and Tue ITavttan LAKES, Verona, Papua, Venice, GENOA, &:. Edited by i. 
—— by MIcHELL, C.B., H.B.M. Consul-General for Norway. Maps W. Puuten, M.A. With 34 Maps pate Plans, 10s. 
anc >lans, 73. 6 

RUSSIA, Sr. Peterspurc, Moscow, Fintann, CENTRAL ITALY AND FLORENCE, 
Crimea, Caucasus, &c. Edited by T. MICHELL, C.B., HB. M. Consu!- Tuscany, UMBRIA, Ts gE Marcues, &e. Edited by H. W. PuLLEN, M.A. With 
General for Norway. Maps and Plans, 18s. 24 Maps and Plans, 6 





MR. WHY MPER?S iarieriiahinetanalin 


NOW READY, with numerous Illustrations and Maps, crown §vo, 5:, né 
CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. ** An invaluable Guide,”—Times. Quite fascinating.”—Globe, 
ZERMATT AND THE MATTERHORN. *‘ The ideal of what such a Guide ought to be.”’—Literary Worid. 


A jew Copies in Sheets from the First Edition of the above Works, with uncut edges, are reserved for binding, price 6s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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The EQUITABLE 4 


Life Assurance Society, 











DIRECTORS. 


President—RICHARD TWINING, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—-H. ROKEBY PRICE, Esq., and WM. EDWARDS, Esq. 


MATTHEW BELL, Esq. | SAMUEL EDWARDS, Esq. THe Rr. Hon. WALTER HUME some, MP, 
EDWARD BULLOC K, Esa. SAMUEL HOARE, Esq., M.P. GEORGE MATTHEY, Esq., F.R.S 

Tue Rr. Hon. roe EARL OF DENBIGH. 3ENJAMIN G. LAKE, Esq. EVAN SPICER, Esq. 

THOS. LANE DEVITT, Esq. I PATRICK C. LECKIE, Esq. GEORGE FREDERICK WHITE, Esq. 


This Society, familiarly known as “THE OLD EQUITABLE,” was established in the year 1762, and is the oldest 
Life Office on the Mutual principle in existence. It was the first Society to charge rates of Premium varying with the 
age of the Life Assured. During its long career of uninterrupted prosperity it has distributed unusually large sums ip 
Bonuses, and to-day stands in the unrivalled position of having more than 


Twenty-four Times the Annual Premium Income in Hand. 


NINETY=-SEVEN YEARS’ RECORD. 
During the Ninety-Seven years ended December 3ist, 1897— 
The Premiums received amounted to... voi +  £25,630,109 


And the Society paid— 
In Claims under its Policies ... aie Pe ae 20,139,949 








In Bonuses ... es ve oe i = bes 22,572,120 

As Surrender Values... bas ic sins ag 2,201,431 

In Annuities er a es ia whe - 164,159 
Total Payments a a 45,077,659 

And had Invested on December 3ist, 1897... ia 4,402,281 


So that over the whole of that period for every £1,000 that became a claim the Society paid, on the average, in 
smount assured and bonus £2,121; and the Members or their relatives received, on the average, a return of £176 for 
every £100 paid in premiums. 


Out of 100 Policies which became claims in the year 1897, the sum assured and declared bonuses together 





In 1 case Exceeded Four Times ) 

In 8 cases Exceeded Three Times 

In 29 cases Exceeded Twice and . the Original Amoun: 

In 56 cases, or more than half of the total, Exceeded Assured. 
One-and-a-Half Times | 


BONUS YHAR, 1322. 


All with-Profit Policies effected during the current year 1898 will be entitled to a share 
of the profits to. be declared on December 31st, 1899, 


THE SOCIETY DEALS DIRECTLY WITH THE PUBLIC, without the intervention of the unnecessary middleman. 
It has NO AGENTS and pays NO COMMISSION, by which alone the Members have benefited to the extent of at 
least £2,000,000. A person wishing to become a Member should write to the Actuary for a prospectus, which contains 
an explanation of, and rates for, the different classes of Assurance, and full instructions how to make a proposal. 


H. W. MANLY, Actuary. 
Address: MANSION HOUSE STREET, ‘fh. MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. _ 
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